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Diarp of the Geek. 


WE are glad to note Mr. Lloyd George’s return to 
London, and to congratulate him and the Liberal Party 
on his complete restoration, not only to health, but to 
full political activity. Liberalism in these days is 
brilliantly led; but we hardly like to think of what it 
would be without Mr. George’s political genius and 
originality of mind and temper. Happily there is no 
ground whatever for supposing that these great qualities 
will be a whit less available in the future than in the 
past. 


* * * 

Mr. Ian Matcoim’s amendment to the Address was 
rejected on Wednesday night by 326 votes to 213. The 
amendment specially raised the point of Ministerial con- 
tradictions and obscurities on Home Rule, but the debate 
covered the entire problem. The result was a brilliant 
success for the policy of self-government. Lord Hugh 
Cecil argued with much acuteness the difficulties of a 
federal settlement, and insisted that there was no such 
thing as a specific Irish question—all Irish problems were 
inextricably mixed up with English and British interests. 
In effect, his speech was an attack on the principle of 
nationality, which meant, said this bitter satirist, a 
form of State organisation, in defence of which one good 
man would kill another. Such a principle was a mere 
“atavism ’’ in the general progress of civilisation. Great 
Empires and federations were now everything ; we time 
would come when nationalists and local patriots would 
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lie, with slave-owners, in a “dishonored tomb.” 

what is nationality but the cement of Empire— 

of the British Empire? 
* 


* * 

Lorp Hvueu’s unpopular heresies found no echo on 
the Tory benches, Sir Edward Carson merely distilling 
the old Orange vitriol. The Liberal retort was powerful, 
and wisely devoted to the fresh aspects of the Home Rule 
case. The Prime Minister renewed his definition of 
Home Rule as part of our normal constitutional develop- 
ment, brilliantly successful in the past, insisted that 
by the persistent action and speech of the Tory Party 
it had been turned into a first issue in the election, and 
contributed a fine definition of the new Liberal Im- 
perialism, under which Boer and Briton, Celt and 
Saxon, each brought “ his own tributary to the mingling 
and confluent waters, in the stream of Imperial unity.’’ 
Thus would be constituted “one Throne, one Empire, 


” “ od sa ”? 
one people ’’—“ one in heart and spirit. 


PRacTICALLy the same note was struck by Mr. Red- 
mond, in a speech which should win or regain thousands 
of adherents to Home Rule. He offered a treaty of 
“peace and amity ’’ between the two peoples; gave a 
solemn assurance of fair play to Protestantism, invoking 
the power of the Imperial Parliament to enforce justice ; 
hoped for a long and glorious reign to the King, and 
suggested an opening by the Sovereign in person “ of the 
Parliament of a friendly and reconciled Irish nation ’’ 
—a function which we are sure his Majesty will 
perform with the utmost grace. The speech excited 
warm Liberal approval; and Mr. Churchill clinched 
its effect by a very able and suggestive statement 
of the new Imperial case for Home Rule, based 
on the South African experiment, and the reconciling 
processes of the last generation. The speech should be 
reprinted and circulated all over the country. Mr. 
Birrell insisted, with great force, that unaided English 
statesmanship had done its work in Ireland, and that a 
national administration must succeed it. 
revealed a practically solid Liberalism. Two ex-members 
of the vanished Rosebery cave—Mr. Agar Robartes and 
Mr. Primrose—a moderate, Sir Clifford Cory, and Mr. 
Bottomley were absent unpaired. The rest of the party 


were all accounted for. 
* * * 


Mr. McKenna, like Topsy, is still “ ’fessing.’’ Last 
week he withdrew all his categorical statements as to the 
dates for the completion of German Dreadnoughts in 
the years 1910 to 1913. On Thursday, in reply to Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, he took back the general formula 
on which these miscalculations were based. “ We now 
know,” he says (in February, 1911), that the Germans’ 
“early promise of contracts was made only for financial 
and labor reasons,’’ and that there was “no intention 
on the part of Germany to deliver her ships from the 
shipyards at dates in anticipation of the year in which 
the final instalments are voted.’’ This is a paraphrase of 
the rebutting statement made by Admiral von Tirpitz 
within a few hours of the original charge of secret 
acceleration. It is highly interesting to get this dis- 
claimer, and more interesting still to know that it really 
dates from March 29th, 1909, 7.e., within ten days of the 
original error. It is a pity, therefore, that Mr. McKenna 
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based his Estimates for 1909 and 1910 on the false view 
of German strength, instead of on the true one, of which 
he now appears to have been conscious from the begin- 
ning. It is also a pity that he did not give his colleagues 
the benefit of his knowledge, for we observe that in 
the debates of March 29th, 1909, Mr. Asquith renewed 
the statement as to the possible 17 German Dread- 
noughts in 1912, and Sir Edward Grey stated that he 
did not consider the German denials “ binding’’ on 


their Government. 
* * a 


HowEVER, we may now conclude that as the 
Admiralty are thoroughly informed of the facts 
as to German shipbuilding, the burden they will 
now lay on the shoulders of our taxpayers will 
be correspondingly reduced. The margin for 
reduction is indeed enormous. In 1909, Mr. 
McKenna bargained for a British superiority of three 
Dreadnoughts. Captain Burgoyne admitted to an in- 
terviewer of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ that “‘ we were 
not only up to the two-Power standard, but, in the 
case of Dreadnoughts, pre-Dreadnoughts, armored 
cruisers and destroyers, and submarines, we have at 
least a ‘two keels to one’ standard in completed vessels 
as against the next strongest Power.’’ Precisely. And 
between twenty Dreadnoughts to seventeen (the 
McKenna top standard for the spring of 1912) and 
twenty to nine, there is ample scope for economies which 
will still leave our naval strength at an unprecedented 
advantage. We may conclude, therefore, with some 
confidence, that the period of vast commitments in ship- 
building is over, and that the estimates for 1911 and 
1912 will exhibit a promise of sensible relief. The deep 
anxieties of the Liberal Party are thus diminished, if 
they are not entirely assuaged. Past engagements will 
still imply heavy increases. But the prospect of a four 
or five million rise has, we hope, disappeared. 

* * * 

THE smooth and rapid passage of the Canadian Re- 
ciprocity Treaty by great majorities through the United 
States House of Representatives was marked on Tuesday 
by an untoward but rather absurd episode. Mr. Champ 
Clark, the future Speaker of the next House, welcomed 
the Treaty as a step towards annexation. His speech was 
clearly irresponsible, and is said in some passages to 
have been jocose, but it has made a mild sensation. It 
was italicised by an equally farcical motion in favor of 
annexation, proposed by Mr. Bennet, a retiring member 
of the House of Representatives and a strong Protec- 
tionist. The tactic is, of course, designed to set Canada 
against the Treaty. There it was at once used 
by the Opposition, which has simultaneously been 
engaged in debating the Agreement. It finds in such an 
indiscretion as this sentimental grounds for distrusting 
the Treaty. They, again, usefully reinforce its economic 
objections, based mainly onthe disturbance which thenew 
re-adjustment of trade will cause to the powerful railway 
interest. Mr. Champ Clark explains that he spoke only 
for himself, and the fact would seem to be that the desire 
for annexation which did prevail among some political 
groups in the States twenty years ago is no longer a real 
factor in the situation. 

* * * 

Presipent Tarr has hastened to repudiate Mr. 
Champ Clark in a letter which was promptly published. 
He declares that the Reciprocity Agreement has no 
political significance, and that Canada will remain a 
political unit. More interesting, perhaps, was the in- 
direct repudiation conveyed in his speech to the Pan- 
American Commercial Congress, in which he argued for 
reciprocity also with South America, and, indeed, with 








all the world. It is the pressure of the Free-Trade move- 
ment, and not any political désign, which has made for 
reciprocity. More elaborate was the repudiation con- 
tained in the powerful speech which Mr. Secretary Knox 
made at Chicago on Wednesday. Mr. Knox reminded 
his hearers that it was after the destruction of reci- 
procity in the ’sixties that talk of annexation was 
seriously indulged in, both in Canada and the States. 
The plain fact is, that virtual Free Trade throughout 
the continent will satisfy the need of economic unity, 
which otherwise might have been driven to achieve its 
ends by a political absorption. Reciprocity will restore 
natural economic conditions, and thereby strengthen the 


political status quo. 
* * * 


Tue Opposition are again in confusion as to their 
tactics on the question of the House of Lords. It seems 
certain that the Peers have resolved to drop Lord Lans- 
downe’s proposals, and the inference is a fair one, that 
this particular razor was meant to sell and not to cut, and 
that, in any case, the mass of the less political peers had 
no kind of use for it. The whole proposition for reform, 
therefore, falls to the ground, and its inherent weak- 
ness, in comparison with the strength of the attack on 
the Veto, is again made clear. The objections to it are 
in no degree removed by a reduced version of Lord Lans- 
downe’s plan, submitted by Lord Curzon, apparently 


without the authority of his colleagues. 
* * * 


Lorp LanspowNe’s scheme propounded a House 
of about 400; Lord Curzon aims at a Chamber 
of about 300. It would consist of three categories 
—a hundred peers appointed by the present body; 
another hundred elected by borough and county 
councils; and a third hundred, divided into fifty 
ex-officio members and a maximum of fifty nominees 
of the Prime Minister, who could not, however, be ap- 
pointed at one time. It is obvious that the first and 
second of these categories would furnish a strong and 
permanent Tory majority; and that the third would 
rarely, and only under specially favorable circumstances, 
supply an exiguous Liberal one. Such plans are not 
worth an orator’s breath or a writer’s paragraph. They 
merely enforce the Liberal and democratic case against 
the Peers. 


* * * 

On Friday week the Labor Party again presented 
their case for the Right to Work Bill, in the shape of an 
amendment to the Address. Only 39 voted for it, 
against 225 opponents, but there was a rather marked 
note of Radical sympathy. Mr. Burns’s opposition was, 
as in the earlier stages of the controversy, uncompro- 
mising. He declared that the Government could not 
accept the principle of State maintenance for the un- 
employed, for it would involve relief works. These could 
only effectively touch the building trade, and everybody 
condemned their social and industrial effects. Such a 
system must increase the drift into the towns, disorganise 
wages and regular employment, and postpone industrial 
recovery after slackness. The true general remedies were 
insurance, labor exchanges, and the better distribution 
of seasonal labor. The nation had no right to undermine 
the morale of the workers, and to break the “ proud 


spirit of the poor.’’ 
* * * 


Po.itics in Germany have latterly been dull, but 
the wholesale amendment of the Bill for the concession 
of a sort of autonomy to Alsace-Lorraine is an interesting 
symptom of the disorganisation amid which the govern- 
ing parties are moving towards a General Election. The 
Bill came before a Committee of the Reichstag in which 
the Centre assumed the lead. It proposed that the 
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Stadthalter, instead of being the nominee of the Em- 
peror, should be appointed for life by the Federal Council 
—an arrangement which would have given him some- 
thing of the independence of a Federal Prince. It 
also wished to recognise the conquered Provinces 
as true members of the Federation by 
them an effective vote on the Council. How much 
further it would have gone in insisting on a real measure 
of Home Rule with a less oligarchical constitution is a 
matter for speculation. It has killed the Bill, which 
will now, in all probability, be withdrawn. The tame 
National Liberals supported the Chancellor, but mani- 
festly his statesmanship, violent on occasion, but lacking 
in constructive power, succeeds no better than the adroit 
and cynical diplomacy of von Biilow. 

* * * 

Wuen Russia retires in one direction she commonly 
advances in another, and the same week brings the an- 
nouncement of a promised withdrawal in Persia and a 
threatened advance in China. The troops which have 
now been settled for more than a year and a-half at 
Kasirn, half-way on the high-road from the Caspian to 
Teheran, are at last to evacuate their position. The end 
of this menace to the capital is welcome news, though it 
must not be forgotten that the Russian garrisons still 
remain at Tabriz and Ardebil. On the other hand, it 
is officially announced that Russian troops will presently 
occupy certain districts of Chinese Turkestan. These 
were evacuated in 1881 in return (as usual) for certain 
commercial concessions, including the rights of naviga- 
tion which Russia enjoys on the Amur and other rivers. 
The treaty is renewable decennially. The excuse is that 
China has persistently violated her treaty obligations. 
It will be interesting to note whether Russia, in resuming 
possession of Chinese Turkestan, will abandon the price 
which she originally received for quitting it. Her rights 
of navigation must also lapse if the treaty is denounced. 


* % * 


Tue Foreign Office was questioned on Tuesday on 
the procedure of the Kotoku trial, and replied that 
British resolutions condemning it had not been forwarded 
to the Japanese Government, and that two members of 
the British Embassy had attended the trial, which was 
in accordance with Japanese law, and bore witness to the 
dignity and fairness with which it was conducted. On 
this point we think it well to quote the opposite views 
of a very well-informed correspondent, who writes us :— 

‘No evidence was produced to justify the conclusion 

of the trial. The persons charged were secretly arrested ; 
they were tried in secret; they were denied, in effect, the 
right of appeal; their friends, if they had any, dared 
not make known their defence lest they should be them- 
selves arrested, and the newspapers were prohibited 
from publishing any details save those supplied by the 
police. A Japanese newspaper at Matsuyama which 
dared to make a reference to the case was seized by 
the police, the editor arrested, and the houses of the 
editor and proprietor searched for any documents that 
might incriminate them as Socialists. If there was any 
plot, it is probable that it was of police manufacture. 
For years past the Socialists of Japan have been sub- 
jected to incessant persecution. They have been placed 
under police surveillance ; they were shadowed wherever 
they went; houses visited by them became the subject 
of police inquiry; persons to whom they spoke were 
shadowed by the police. Is it probable that in such 
circumstances these hunted and harassed men and 
women could elaborate an intricate plot and manufac- 
ture explosives without the police knowing anything 
about what was going on?” 


a x ~ 
Tue election for Cambridge University has resulted 
in Sir Joseph Larmor’s return by 2,308 votes to 1,954 





giving 






recorded for Mr. Harold Cox. Mr. Page only received 
332 votes. We are sorry to find Mr. Cox out of the 
House of Commons, but we do not see how any type of 
Liberal could have supported him after his practical 
absorption in Balfourian Toryism. This has lost him 
his old place as a Socratic questioner of all policies, with- 
out giving him an assured position in the Tory-Protec- 
tionist group. 


+t a * 


Ir is obvious, indeed, that this party is only at 
the beginning of its troubles. At the first bye-election 
in an open constituency since the battle of December, 
that of Horncastle, the Tory candidate, Captain Weigall, 
has only scraped in by a majority of 107 (4,955 votes 
to 4,848). Yet the constituency has never returned a 
Liberal, and two months ago the Tory majority was 524. 
Captain Weigall’s position was hopeless. He avowed 
himself a Tariff Reformer, but announced his definite 
opposition to food taxes. Thus the preferential crust 
is being peeled off the body of neo-Toryism until the 
new core of downright Protection is fully revealed. But 
that, as the Horncastle election shows, will not suit the 
rural constituencies, which have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by a tariff on foreign manufactured 
goods. 


TURKEY is once more in the throes of a difficult 
Cabinet crisis. Talaat Bey, the Minister of the Interior, 
has resigned under pressure from the Committee of 
Union and Progress. At a party meeting it has also 
demanded the resignation of Haladjian Effendi, the 
Armenian member of the Cabinet, and possibly of one or 
two other Ministers. The exact significance of this move 
is difficult to determine. The Committee seems to be 
at war both with the Cabinet, which it does not find 
sufficiently obedient, and with the Army, whose chief, 
Mahmud Shefket, is believed to be supporting the 
Premier, Hakki Pasha. Whether the latter will allow 
his Cabinet to be remodelled for him, or whether he will 
insist on a collective resignation, is still doubtful. 
Pessimists predict that the end of these dissensions can 
only be a military dictatorship under Mahmud Shefket. 


* * * 


Tue London County Council will shortly have a 
chance of recovering some portion of its old character for 
public spirit. The Shakespeare Memorial Committee 
are about to approach it with a request for a site for the 
National Theatre, which ought to be built by 1916, the 
year of the tercentenary. The Council might well have 
granted the original request for a free site. The present 
appeal is a much more modest one for an option, on 
favorable terms, on the present site of the Council’s 
offices in Spring Gardens, which it is about to relin- 
quish. A fine theatre in such a spot, devoted to such 
a purpose, would at once adorn the capital and enrich its 
intellectual life and that of the Empire. We cannot 
conceive a municipal body at the centre of any other 
great modern State refusing such an appeal. The 
clearest considerations of interest, as well as of honor and 
dignity, dictate a friendly answer. 


7 * + 


Tose who are interested in the controversy on the 
Declaration of London should not fail to read Mr. 
McKinnon Wood’s very able and lucid statement of the 
Ministerial case made to the City Liberal Club on Fri- 
day week. We must hold over our article on the subject 


till next: week. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NEW ASPECT OF HOME RULE. 
“We are to solve [the Irish question] by walking 
by the light of common-sense in the domain of reality.”’ 
—The Prime Minister on Home Rule. 
Ir Mr. Ian Malcolm had designed his motion on Home 
Rule to prepare the mind of the British people for an 
acceptance of its principles, he could hardly have made 
a happier choice of time and method. The debate of 
Wednesday night could not, indeed, have yielded a dis- 
closure of the coming Bill. But it has admirably sug- 
gested the eventual lines of settlement, and the broad 
features of the supporting argument. In a sense the 
country must hear that argument over again. A genera- 
tion has arisen which knows little or nothing of it. But 
the same generation has seen the removal of nearly all 
the obstacles which seemed so formidable to the pioneers 
of 1886. The land war is over, for the land question 
itself is settled. The problem of higher education need 
not vex the draughtsman of the new Home Rule Bill. 
Local government has been established without any 
serious proof either of popular incapacity or Catholic 
exclusiveness. Those members of the “ garrison ’’ who 
wanted to go have struck their tents and loaded their 
sumpter-horses with sufficient spoil; those who have 
elected to take their chance under Home Rule have good 
ground for believing that useful careers are open to 
them. It is even more important to remember that the 
work of Liberalism within the Empire has opened up a 
new and pacifying vision of British policy. IPf the South 
African war embittered the Anglo-Irish controversy, the 
South African settlement has notably softened it, and 
pointed a clear way to peace. Is it difficult to compose 
an old political quarrel between Great Britain and 
Ireland? 
a recent and fierce racial quarrel, the end of which 


How much more difficult was it to settle 


is that men who opposed us, not in words merely, 
but in arms, have become Ministers of the Crown, 
and pillars of strength in the Empire! Was the 
Crown itself a centre of hostility to Home Rule? That 
might have been said with truth in the days of Queen 
Victoria. It has never been suggested of King Edward 
or of King George. Not a ghost of the old separatism 
lingered in the speech in which Mr. Redmond ap- 
pealed for a Royal opening of the first Irish Parlia- 
ment since the Union. Nor has the Unionist Party 
been able to evade the working of the great law of 
change. A few weeks ago it seemed as if the old 
confrontation of Unionism would melt away like the 
snows in an Alpine spring, and as if Home Rule, re- 
baptised as devolution, and set forth as a detail 
of Imperial Union and constitutional revision, would 
take its place at least in the unauthorised Tory pro- 
gramme. Once before such a turn of the party mind 
seemed inevitable. To-day it associates itself with Tory 
alarms over foreign policy and the desire to set 
American friendship against the German estrangement, 
and with a more rational effort to realise the effective 
voting value of the English Conservative electorate in the 
House of Commons. 
policy is always uncertain. But now that Home Rule 


The shift of mere opportunist 





presents itself for the first time as an inevitable develop. 
ment, which the House of Lords cannot stop and the 
British people will not, we are bound to see a correspond- 
ing adjustment of the guiding minds in the Tory camp. 

The old passion, therefore, if it lingers on in Orange 
Ulster, has practically faded out of what remains of the 
British opposition to Home Rule. The objections of 
principle are almost dead. It is the questions of con- 
venience, of detail, which remain. Chief among them 
are the problem of finance, and the controversy as to 
the strength of the Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament. The first point will lead to long debate; 
the second is already robbed of half its difficulties by 
Mr. Redmond’s expressed willingness to accept a 
reduced Irish membership. We agree win Lord Hugh 
Cecil that it would not do for Ireland to control her 
own business, and also to retain her present power of 
English, Scottish, and Welsh 
affairs, even though she nearly always throws her 


interference with 
influence on the popular side. This danger has 
passed; but it may still be necessary to re-organise 
both the House of Commons and the forces of self- 
government so as to secure a better division than now 
exists between Imperial and local matters. The problem 
is essentially one for a balance between two extremes. 
We do not want either to lose the Irish element in our 
Parliament, or to see that element control our politics. 
But we shall never solve the latter difficulty if we make 
Ireland a too mean offer of power. Lord Hugh Cecil 
“ atavism’’ in modern 
politics, and the whole Irish problem would be solved 


spoke as if nationality were an 


when, let us say, the personality of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
was gloriously swallowed up in that of Mr. Walter 
Long. He should tell that to a French historian, 
or a Finnish patriot, or an Austrian or Hungarian 
man of affairs, or to any school of Colonial poli- 
ticians. Assuredly, if it is not worth while conciliating 
Irish Nationalism, it is not worth while moving a step 
But what has 
been the history of Anglo-Irish relationships during 


in the direction of Home Rule. 


the last phase of Unionism save an acknowledgment of 
the strength of the national principle? We have con- 
ceded Ireland a separate University system. We have 
encouraged her to set up a peasant proprietary, widely 
distinct from our own method of land tenure. She her- 
self has developed a literature as characteristic as it is 
truly modern. Who now believes that the special evils 
of her administrative system can be set right by any 
conceivable tinkering by the hands that made them? 
Any Irish Secretary or ex-Secretary, be he Unionist or 
Liberal? We should like to hear his candid view of that 
question. It would indeed be strange if a system of 
government so unimaginative and unsympathetic as our 
Irish rule had succeeded. Even if it had been abler 
and more tactful, it was doomed to fail. Our political 
gift has never consisted in the ruling of other peoples 
well; it is rather the art of allowing them to rule 
themselves. 

As it happens, the entire swing and tendency 
of events has been such that a liberal measure of 
self-government for Ireland can be applied so as to 
strengthen the powerful centripetal tendencies in 
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our politics. Ireland will want English credit. Eng- 
land always wants Irish brains. The Empire wants 
the Anglo-Irish peace which Mr. Redmond generously 
and amply foreshadowed. Mr. Churchill well said 
that every British Colony would light bonfires 
on receiving the news of the passage of a Home Rule Bill. 
But it is not only the Colonies which should rejoice. 
Two important developments of British policy have 
occurred since 1886. Not only have we drawn 
the self-governing Colonies into closer dealings 
with the Mother Country than we ever thought 
to attain, but we have set up a powerful work- 
ing entente with American  statesmanship. Is 
that a negligeable asset in what Lord Rosebery calls 
“unaggressive ’’ Imperialism? Isit not rather the pivot of 
our future foreign policy ? In our view, an Anglo-American 
understanding would not survive a second British refusal 
of Home Rule, in answer to such a tender of amity as Mr. 
Redmond made on Wednesday night. The hour which 
holds such a choice was well called golden ; for when we 
gain Ireland we gain something more than the price of 
twenty Dreadnoughts. We gain the master-key to the 
federation of the English-speaking Powers, and from that 
to the world’s peace. 





THE TARIFF REFORM ATTACK ON CANADA. 


Our Protectionists, at the instigation, we understand, 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, are making preparations to 
“rouse the country” against Canadian-American 
reciprocity. A rhetorical outburst of Mr. Champ Clark, 
the prospective Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
at Washington, furnishes the text they want for their 


propaganda of alarm. Mr. Clark is reported to have 


said that “a time was coming when the American flag 
would fly over the whole of North America.’’ 
one acquainted with the present temperament of 
American orators would have expected the reciprocity 
debate at Washington to pass without at least one 


Now, no 


utterance of this exuberant spread-Eagleism. The 
rhetoric, indeed, was not quite empty. It was calculated 
to stir the emotions and imaginations of the great prairie 
mind of the American people, and to bring popular en- 
thusiasm to bear upon that sanctuary of protectionist 
interests, the Senate. Americans are accustomed to 
such oratorical appeals. They do not regard them as 
announcements of policy, but as pleasing patriotic ex- 
periments in the art of prophecy. Pan-Americanism 
is in the air all the time, and some intelligent Ameri- 
cans consider a closer political, as well as commercial, 
connection between their country and Canada a desir- 
able event in world-politics. It is most unlikely that this 
means union or fusion, either in the early or the distant 
future. It probably means federation for certain com- 
mon actions, quite consistent with the maintenance of 
the existing Imperial connection. Many Americans, 
many Canadians, and many Britons look forward to the 
development of some such closer political bonds between 
the three English-speaking nations of the Western 
Hemisphere as are desirable in the intereste of 
peace and civilisation. Crudely to interpret expressions 
of this aspiration as the annexation of Canada by the 





United States is entirely to mistake the play of tend- 
encies, and the intentions of those who would seek to pro- 
mote such a rapprochement. Dr. Parkin, no mean 
authority on such a subject, speaking this week at the 
Colonial Institute, scouted the idea that such an agree- 
ment would in any way affect the loyalty of Canada; and 
Mr. Hamilton Benn, though himself disposed to question 
the utility of the bargain from the standpoint of Canada, 
usefully reminded his audience that “ it was for Canada 
to decide and not for us.” And, indeed, we would invite 
our Protectionists to hesitate before committing them- 
selves to a campaign which will assuredly and rightly be 
interpreted in Canada as an imputation of disloyalty and 
an attempt at Imperial interference in political affairs 
which lie entirely within their own jurisdiction. For 
the Canadian Government has explained with perfect 
frankness that the new arrangement with America is 
based upon considerations which are absolutely inde- 
pendent of the preference which they have accorded our 
imports, and of any preference which our Protectionists 
have striven to incorporate in our fiscal system. Having 
made this quite evident, they will naturally resent the 
endeavor of our Tariffists to poison the British mind with 
misrepresentations of the political significance of their 
arrangement. Regarded as Imperial tactics, it will tend 
more surely to Imperial dissension than any other course 
that could be taken. 

It is equally ridiculous and futile, regarded as a 
move in our internal party game. For, suppose the 
representation to be as true as, in point of fact, it is 
false, in what way are our Government to blame, and 
what step to stop the “ great Imperial disaster’ could 
they take? Thrice our Protectionist Party has ap- 
pealed to the British electorate to return a Government 
authorised to put taxes on food, so as to give a Prefer- 
ence to the Colonies. Thrice our electorate has refused. 
In face of this firm repeated expression of the electoral 
will, do our Protectionists contend that the Government 
would have been justified in pledging this country to 
Imperial Preference, so as to stop the movement towards 
American reciprocity? The notion is absurd. The 
country has declared against food-taxes, well aware that 
Canada was engaged in readjusting her commercial re- 
lations with France, Germany, the United States, and 
other countries. Even were our Government able to 
stop a Reciprocity Treaty, it could not do so. There is 
every reason to suppose that Lord Elgin was right when, 
in 1849, in a memorable despatch quoted by the “ West- 
minster Gazette,” he insisted that British opposition to 
a Canadian movement for reciprocity would only quicken 
the existing tendency to annexation. And no one 
acquainted with the growing pressure of mutuality of 
interests underlying reciprocity can suppose that any 
check which an Imperial Preference in our tariff might 
place upon the movement would do more than interpose 
a brief delay upon the forces that draw the two American 
countries into closer economic co-operation. 

It is of more real interest to watch the bold exer- 
tions of the protected interests in America and Canada 
to assert their sacred claims against the commonwealth. 
“You never need think you can turn over any old 
falsehood without a squirming and scattering of the 
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horrid little population that dwells under it,’ said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in a different connection. So it is 
When- 
ever the falsehood is found out and corrected, the para- 


with the very practical falsehood of Protection. 


sitic interests it has bred in darkness raise outcries of 
injured innocence, and seek to confuse the issue. On 
both sides of the border, businesses called into being, 
nourished, and enriched upon an artificial narrowing of 
markets are howling with alarm. Meat-packers in 
Ontario and Manitoba complain that free export of 
Canadian cattle and meat into America will reduce their 
supply in short seasons, and close down their businesses. 
Fruit-growers in California protest against the admission 
of British Columbian fruits into their markets, and the 
grievance is reciprocated by British Columbian fruit- 
growers. New England fishing interests are seeking to 
coerce their Senators into obstruction, and the Canadian 
canners are trembling for their lately acquired monopoly. 
It is the old, familiar squabble, reciprocity welcomed 
by manufacturers so far as it brings cheaper raw 
materials, but reprobated so far as it introduces com- 
peting products into their natural market; farmers de- 
sirous to expand the market for their wheat, fruit, or 
meat, but unwilling to meet foreign competition in their 
own area; the interests of the unorganised consumer 
flouted and trampled on. 

The real novelty in the fiscal episode is the un- 
expected power of political organisation displayed by the 
farmers of Canada. For it is not primarily the con- 
sumer, but the agricultural producer, who has forced or 
shamed the Liberal Government in Canada, which had 
Those who 
desire to understand the details of this extraordinary 


forsaken Free Trade, to retrace its steps. 


struggle, which has brought Canadian Protectionism to 
its knees, will find them set forth in Mr. Porritt’s little 
book, “The Revolt in Canada,” just published by the 
Cobden Club (Cassell). 
feature of his story consists in his account of the amaz- 


The really novel and important 


ingly swift rise of manufacturing ‘“‘ mergers” or trusts 
during the last few years beneath the shelter of the 
Tariff. 
rubber, cement, and various other trades, large busi- 


In the textile, metal, machine-making, canning, 


nesses, hitherto competing, have rushed into amalgama- 
tions enabling them to control the markets, and, by rais- 
ing prices, to earn huge profits, not chiefly, as Mr. Porritt 
contends, for their shareholders, but for the groups of 
financiers who undertake to construct and float the 
“mergers.’’ It is one of the most discreditable tales 
in the annals of commerce. But it is the natural 
fruit of a high protective tariff in a new growing 
country, where audacious and unscrupulous finance 
can gain immense rewards out of raising prices 


and manipulating markets. 





THE STATE AND THE RIGHT TO WORK. 


Mr. Burns won an easy triumph in the debate on the 
Labor Amendment to the Address. It is easy to show 
that the right to work cannot be interpreted baldly 
as a claim upon a State department to provide a man 
with work of the kind that he can do efficiently, at the 
rate to which he is accustomed for such work efficiently 








done. It is easy, going further, to show that the whole 
policy of relief works has been one of extravagance, waste, 
and disappointment. It is easy to show that no one 
has a radical remedy for unemployment, and plausible 
to argue that, in the absence of radical remedies, mere 
But, when 


the worst has been said, the question persists whether the 


tinkering with symptoms does little good. 


‘right ’’ which Labor thus boldly claims does not express 
a genuine truth, and pose for the State a most serious 
‘right to 


problem. Looked at in itself, what does the 


work ’’ presuppose? It assumes, we take it, that any 
sound social and industrial system would be so organised 
as to make it possible for every adult and normal 
member of the community to earn by useful labor a 
“living wage.’’ It assumes that wherever such oppor- 
tunity is denied there is, to the extent to which it is 
denied, mal-organisation. It assumes that it is the 
duty of society, or of those who rule it, to inquire into 
the causes of such mal-organisation, and to exhaust every 
effort in the attempt to remove them. It assumes, 
finally, that those who suffer from such mal-organisation 
may call on society to do its duty ; that is to say that, as 
society has a duty, so they have a right. Ina word, that 
every normal man should have the power of earning an 
adequate living by useful work is one of the fundamental 
conditions of social welfare, and that is the proper 
meaning of a “ right.”’ 

Now this, it may be said, is fine enough, but it does 
What is the 


nature of the mal-organisation, and how can it be 


not tell us how this right is to be secured. 
remedied? These are questions, not so much of ethics 
as of economics, and they have never yet been answered 
to the general satisfaction. None the less we incline to 
think that if the moral need were pressed home, there 
might be more activity displayed in the discovery of the 
meansof satisfyingit. We have been too much inclinedto 
look on the treatment of the unemployed as a mere matter 
of charity—-which can always wait while more pressing 
things are in hand. Now, so far as the incompetent or idle 
are concerned, the conception of charity may be applic- 
able, but so far as concerns those who suffer from seasonal 
or cyclical trade depression or from the introduction of 
new processes the case is different. They openly “ curse 


your charity,’’ and rightly. What they want is justice. 
It is a justice the method of which is not easily found, we 
agree. But if society, as a whole, were once convinced 
that it was a matter of justice, it would not be content 
to let the problem drag on from decade to decade, as it 
It would experi- 


ment first in one direction then in another, until it had 


has done now for perhaps a century. 


found the solution, and it would admit from the outset 
that, until that solution is found, it must take its share 
of the financial burden. 

Hitherto, the burden of the lean days has fallen 
exclusively on those least able to bear it, and least 
responsible for the coming of those days. The ready 
availability of capital and the steady push of each in- 
dividual employer flood the market with goods. The 
result is cheapness to the general consumer, profit, for 
the time at least, to the employer, and then stagnation. 
in this, the day of reckoning, the employer pays in 
the form of a partial stoppage of his machines, which 
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he can well afford to set against the good prefits of 
the fatter years. 
ness, which rapidly brings him to the edge of pauperism. 
Now, a system so deep-rooted is doubtless difficult to 
alter; but, suppose that, instead of the workman pay- 


The workman pays in enforced idle- 


ing, it were the employer or the community as a whole 
that paid. 
ployers in an industry were made collectively responsible 


Let us suppose, for example, that the em- 


for one-half of the cost of maintaining those workmen 
out of work in that industry, and that the remainder 
of the cost fell upon the taxpayer. 
that the periods of unemployment would very rapidly 


Is it not probable 


become less frequent, and the mass of unemployment 
smaller? Is it not probable that, a calculable financial 
loss attaching to the dismissal of workmen, employers 
would devote their collective wisdom to such an organi- 
sation of industry that no such dismissals on the large 
scale would be necessary? We think it is probable, 
and, though we are perfectly well aware of the practical 
difficulties involved in so bringing home responsibility 
to employers and to the nation, we put the point in 
order to illustrate what is meant by the recognition of 
a ‘“‘right’’ to work, and how such recognition, in the 
practical shape of the assumption of financial respon- 
sibility, would be effective in remedying the grievance of 
which the workman can now legitimately complain. 

We take it that there is no final remedy for un- 
employment short of a certain measure of supervisory 
control over the output of goods on the one side, and the 
supply of labor on the other. Such supervision does 
not, of course, mean Socialism. It neither involves the 
conduct of industry by a, State Department nor the 
elimination of the private employer. What it postulates 
is rather a development of those agencies which take the 
whole of an industry into their purview. It postulates 
calculation of what an industry as a whole is likely to be 
able to bear in the future, so that plant and stock may be 
laid down accordingly, and neither in excess nor in defect. 
There are obvious reasons why the employer does not con- 
cern himself with this calculation. For it matters nothing 
to him what happens to the trade as a whole provided 
that he can get his share of it. 
so readily obtainable under existing conditions, the con- 
stant tendency is to overload any temporarily prosperous 
industry. The penalty of overloading is the period of 
unemployment, but as long as the burden of this falls 


Hence, capital being 


mainly on the worker, it applies no sufficient financial 
motive of caution to the employer. This financial 
motive may in some measure be supplied by the in- 
surance system, and to that extent we may actually see 
something done towards bringing home that sense of 
responsibility which we have argued to be of the essence 
of salvation. But if the employer wants collective 
He needs an 
authority, placed in a central position whence a view of 
the prospects of industry as a whole can be obtained, to 
advise men as to the lines on which they should enter, as 
to which trade offers openings, and which is overstocked. 
We take it that the Labor Exchanges will gradually assume 
this function, and so yield us some organisation of in- 


dustry from the side of labor supply. In the meantime, 


guidance, so also does the workman. 





surely something might be done under the Development 
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Bill towards the organisation of economically sound 
forms of work upon the land, to be expanded in 
seasons of bad trade and slackened when the wave is 
at its crest. Thus, without directly absorbing the un- 
employed, we could help them by evening out the fluctua- 
tions of the labor market. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, if they have nowhere gone to the root of the 
matter, have urged a whole series of palliatives, which 
have as yet been little used. Yet it may be urged that a 
time of comparatively little unemployment is a very 
good time for making a beginning. The bad years will 
soon be with us again, and to-day, when the problem 
is less acute, is a favorable opportunity for setting up 


the machinery which is to deal with them. 





THE PUZZLE OF THE PLAGUE. 
De For remarks of the plague in his own day that the 
earlier phases of the epidemic produced but little per- 
turbation even in London outside the parish where it 
first appeared, and still less in the country as a whole, 
because newspapers had not yet organised the rapid 
diffusion of alarm. It is probable that the whole world 
is more concerned to-day because plague has broken out 
in Manchuria than was the City in 1665, when it first 
began to rage in Drury Lane. The prospect, indeed, 
if the plague retained its horrors for Western peoples, 
would be sufficiently terrible. There is no possibility of 
isolation in these days of Continental railroads. The 
range and the pace of an epidemic, had other conditions 
remained equal, must have been vastly increased. A 
Venetian traveller recorded how he walked at a slow 
foot’s pace in the fourteenth century from the Crimea 
to Italy in the van of the advancing pestilence. It 
moved just as fast as a pedlar might journey with his 
We know that the first 
effect of the coming of civilisation into Africa has been, 


wares from village to village. 


with the building of roads and the cessation of wars, to 
make the peaceful intercourse of sundered tribes mcre 
deadly than their former struggles. 
fact retained its old terrors, it must by now have 


If the plague in 


travelled westward, no longer at a caravan’s pace, but 
Yet, despite the 
horrifying news that comes from China, the thought 


with the speed of a Siberian express. 


barely crosses our minds that our own cities may be in 
danger. One reads of the decimation of populous pro- 
vinces, of cities given over to mourning, of a contagion 
which visibly moves from Harbin down to Mukden along 
the track of that railway for whose possession Russians 
It is of the 
peculiarly infectious pneumonic type, and already it has 


and Japanese so lately staked their armies. 


carried off many of the European doctors and nurses 
who have so gallantly risked their lives to stay it. Yet 
we rest in security as though it were to us that the 
Psalmist gave the promise that the pestilence should not 
come nigh our dwelling. When last it raged in London, 
Spain and Portugal closed their ports to our ships. 
Yet there must be over the Siberian line between the 


infected area and the comfortable West a commerce 


vastly more rapid and more active than that which, in 
the seventeenth century, linked Cadiz and Oporto to 
the Thames. 


There is talk of killing rats, and a 
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solitary Tariff Reformer is found to ask Mr. Burns a 
question about Chinese pork. But no prophet strips him- 
self to the waist and paces Holborn with the awe- 
stricken cry, ‘““Oh! The great and dreadful God! ”’ 
The fear has finally left us. 
as an Asiatic scourge. 

The broad fact of the disappearance of the plague 
from Europe stands manifestly there. How to explain 
it still puzzles science. It ceased to trouble Western 
Europe somewhere about 1680. It disappeared even 
from European Turkey and from Egypt before the middle 
of last century. We are all accustomed to the flattering 
explanation that it is our progress in cleanliness which 
has banished pestilence; that is an historical exaggera- 
tion. The change in our own social habits began no- 
where near the date of the last visitation of the plague. 
One may doubt whether it was appreciable before the 
nineteenth century. In Turkey, outside a few of the 
more cosmopolitan towns, there has been no change at 
all. The peasants and the townsmen of the remoter 
cities live exactly as they have done for three or four 
centuries back, save that communication is more common 
and more rapid, a condition which might rather have 
favored the plague. Kinglake describes in “ Eothen ” 
one of the last visitations of the plague in Cairo. The 
tourist who sees little of the city save the citadel and 
the mosques, the bazaar and the European quarter, may 
imagine that the occupation has altered the essential 
conditions. But the plain fact is that the innovations 
of drainage and cleanliness are confined to the Frankish 
streets. The narrow alleys of the purely native quarters 
are exactly what they were, dirty, insanitary, pictur- 
esque, and evil-smelling, save only that a half-English 
municipality has labelled them with street-names on 
enamelled plaques. Such change as there is in the 
social habits of the Turks and Egyptians extends only 
to the minute educated class, which has adopted a 
-quasi-European way of life. But if cleanliness be a 
cause of the disappearance of plague, it is well to remem- 
ber that the Moslem East, which has for twelve centuries 
bathed itself with religious regularity every Friday, 
attained in the Dark Ages, even among its peasants, a 
cleanliness to which even the aristocracy of the West 
hardly aspired a few generations back. It is some other 
cause than a change of social habits which has banished 
the plague from Europe. 

The probability is that it is quite a mistake to 
talk of the ‘‘ banishment ”’ of plague. 


We have classed the plague 


The real change 
is rather that, when plague does occur, the cases are 
treated with intelligence and isolated with rigorous care. 
There were epidemics on a petty scale in recent years 
in Glasgow, in Sydney, and in Oporto. If one may 
trust De Foe’s account of the gradual spread of the 
Great Plague in London, it is quite probable that it 
began with single cases in a way no more alarming 
than those recent visitations. It was the combina- 
tion of ignorance and fatalism and social disorganisation 


which explained its spread in 1665. It is arguable 


that it was neither sanitation nor cleanliness, but simply 
a vigilant hygienic police, which checked it in 1899. 
The modern mortality among European cases which are 
properly treated in hospital is only one in three. The 





hasty historian who only recalls that the Black Death re. 
duced the population of England by one-half or two. 
thirds, concludes that the disease itself has diminished 
But it is worth noting that De Foe re. 
marks that, during the Great Plague, while most of 
the wretches who were left to die in their homes, with 
a red cross on their padlocked doors, and a watchman 
in the street below, perished miserably, many of the 
cases which were treated in the two ‘‘ pest-houses ’’ made 


in violence. 


a good recovery. The conclusion seems obvious. The 
plague was a mortal scourge in the West because of the 
cruel fears which shut the victim helpless in his house 
to infect family and neighbors, and in the East because 
of the audacious fatalism which refused to take any 
precaution whatever against infection. Panic and de- 
May it not be a change of mind 


rather than an alteration of material conditions which 


fiance are equally fatal. 


has defeated the pestilence ? 

There is a fashion in theories as in all else. The 
plain man is firmly convinced to-day that it is the rat 
which carried plague. De Foe and his contemporaries 
blamed the cargoes of textile stuffs which came from the 
East. But even in his day there were experts who 
accused the animals. Cats and dogs were the victims 
of human ignorance in 1665, and thousands of them were 
slaughtered in vain to check the Great Plague. Have we 
It is, of 
course, beyond dispute that rats do perish in enormous 


any better grounds for accusing the rat? 
numbers from the plague. But save for the rather fan- 
tastic suggestion that their fleas are the carriers of their 
disease to man, the opportunities for contact are by no 
means obvious. Epidemics have been known to occur 
among rats which led to no single case among human 
beings. The epidemic of 1899 in Glasgow ran its course 
without the discovery of a single case among the local 
rats. The theory has been tested to the full in India 
and all but abandoned. When the plague raged in 
Bombay whole areas of the city were cleared of rats, 
and the plague, for one reason or another, was actually 
more virulent within the rat-free districts than it was 
outside them. If vermin are the carriers of the disease, it 
is clearly the dirtier quarters of a town which ought to 
suffer most severely. Yet the prison in Bombay, which 
aimed at a military cleanliness, suffered more severely 
than the slums around it, and in Oporto it was the 
cleaner and wealthier quarters of the town which 
were most affected. If rats sufficed to carry plague, 
it has to be explained why they ceased so suddenly to 
fulfil their mission of ruin about the time when the 
Stuarts ceased to reign. A cause so simple as this must 
surely have operated with tolerable regularity through 
all the centuries from Thucydides to the Black Death, 
and from the Black Death to the Plague of Glasgow. No 
Aliens Act has ever forbidden them our shores. No 
quarantine has ever exhausted their powers of mischief. 
There seems to be no conclusive reason for the diffusion 
of plague save its transmission from one human being to 
another. That theory has the advantage of fitting most 
of the known facts. It explains why plague, when it 
does arise to-day, has commonly its starting-point in a 
sea-port. It explains why systematic quarantine has 
done so much to stop it. 
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Gite and Wetters. 


WHERE IS MR. PODSNAP? 


Wuere is Mr. Podsnap now—our Mr. Podsnap, of whom 
we read that he never could make out why everybody 
was not quite satisfied—who took Providence under his 
protection, and always knew exactly what Providence 
meant, it being remarkable that what Providence meant 
was invariably what Mr. Podsnap meant? He was ap- 
prehensive of anything calculated to call a blush into 
the cheek of the young person, and hideous solidity 
was the characteristic of the Podsnap plate; but for 
one thing how gladly we should welcome him back! 
He never doubted the special blessings and advantages 
of his own country. ‘‘ We Englishmen are Very Proud 
of our Constitution, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ It Was Bestowed 
Upon Us By Providence. No Other Country is so 
Favored as This Country.’’ ‘* And other countries,’’ 
said the foreign gentleman, ‘‘ They do how?’’ ‘‘ They 
do, Sir,’’ returned Mr. Podsnap, gravely shaking his 
head; ‘‘they do—I am sorry to be obliged to say it 
—as they do.’’ What assurance, what faith, what 
complacency ; hideous, but solid as his plate! Compared 
with Mr. Podsnap, how thin and flimsy a show was made 
by the Kipling school who succeeded as his natural 
heirs in patriotism! And now, even'the Kipling school 
is dead, and our patriots are all a-tremble. On every 
side they raise their shivering lamentations, and every 
Sunday the ‘‘ Observer’’ sets out to make the flesh 
of England creep. Oh, for an hour—not more than an 
hour—of Mr. Podsnap now! MHe was endowed with 
awfulness, as his daughter Georgiana said, but he was 
calm. He never trembled; his flesh never crept. 

Since his time, something in our nature has 
shrivelled up. Mr. Podsnap expected foreigners to 
express astonishment at our country for being so Rich 
and Great. The country is at least ten times richer 
and greater now, but we shudder on the verge of her 
ruin, and groan, first at her size, and, next, at her 
declining birth-rate. Mr. Podsnap maintained, with 
heat, that there was not a country in the world where 
so noble a provision was made for the poor. What 
would he have said to the Minority Report? Mr. Pod- 
snap never doubted that any countryman of his could 
fight three foreigners single-handed. Mercifully for 
him, he cannot hear the modern patriot’s cry: “ Two 
keels to one! Two keels to one!’’ Mr. Podsnap believed 
‘this Island was Blest, Sir, to the Direct Exclusion of 
such Other Countries as—as there may happen to be.’’ 
Had he survived, with what feelings would he have 
listened to the patriot whisper, telling of other countries 
that gape upon us from every side, like dragons with 
iron teeth and abysmal maw, only waiting to devour 
us lump by lump. ‘“‘ There is in the Englishman,”’ 
said Mr. Podsnap, ‘‘a combination of qualities, a 
modesty, an independence, a responsibility, a repose, 
combined with an absence of everything calculated to call 
a blush into the cheek of a young person, which one 
would seek in vain among the Nations of the Earth.’’ 
And now the patriots tell us we are decadent, degenerate, 
effeminate, enfeebled, only to be redeemed by a drill- 
sergeant and a tax on food. But the subject, as Mr. 
Podsnap would say, is too painful to pursue. We refuse 
to pursue it. From a high-hearted ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,’’ 
to a whining ‘‘ Recessional,’’? what a road we have 
travelled! Once we stood like Mr. Podsnap, striking 
the stars with sublime head. And now, as Silas Wegg 
used to say when he took up his Gibbon for his patron’s 
higher education, ‘‘ And now, Mr. Boffin, sir, we’ll 
decline and we’ll fall.’’ 

In scathing contrast to our own decline and fall, 
the patriots point to a neighboring Empire, rapidly 
taking our place in earth and sea and sky. There we 
are shown a people maintaining their virility by the 
practice of arms, and their commerce by the education 
of superior bagmen. There, none is for a party, but 
all are for the State. There, class and sex observe 
the places into which God or nature called them. There, 
the cobbler sticks to his last, the woman to her hus- 

















band’s socks. 
numbers, and peace stands firmly established upon 


There, domestic bliss ensures increasing 


the basis of omnipotent preparation for war. Within 
those jealous frontiers dwells a race well-fed, well- 
clothed, well-housed, well-educated, well-disciplined, 
well-governed, and well content. And from those 
shut gates and ports there may issue, at any 
moment, embattled hosts and fleets, millions of 
stalwart heroes, longing only to do or die for 
their country and their king, and refusing to return 
until they come back loaded with the incalculable spoils 
of surrounding decadence ; to every general a colony or 
two, and to their ruler at least three little kingdoms in 
addition. Such is the Germany to which our patriots 
point as our reproof and our example. If Mr. Podsnap 
has left us to transfer his allegiance to Germany, one 
would suppose he must feel proudly at home in his new 
surroundings. 

But what a mistaken supposition that would be! 
He is not his old self anywhere. His old self is no- 
where to be found. Instead of his complacent voice 
sounding the praise of a German Providence, watchful 
amid the European storm, there rises from Germany 
herself a distressful cry, the very echo of our own 
patriots’ lamentations. Fear at home, fear abroad, 
drinks the heart’s blood of that most favored nation. 
A week ago we had the Duke of Mecklenburg, Regent 
of Brunswick, declaring at a shipping banquet in 
Bremen that ‘‘ under the black, white, and red en- 
sign of Germany we may now see a wild struggle of 
competition, a fight of all against all, a division of 
German interests at the very moment when foreign na- 
tions are mustering all their power ’’ :— 


“We see,” he continued, “‘ we see Germany yielding step 
by step, and many an anxicus German eye looks up at the 
lofty mast with the question, ‘When will that flag be hauled 
down and give place to the Union Jack, the Tricolor, or even 
the Yellow Dragon?’ That is a grave saying, yet I think it 


should be uttered here by someone who has a warm heart for 
German trade and German shipping, and the cry should go 
up before it is too late: ‘ All hands on deck!’ ” 


We believe the command, ‘‘ All hands on deck,’’ 
is given when the ship gives her last gasp before sinking. 
That is, apparently, not the Duke’s meaning; but what 
a picture of anxiety, too like despair, he draws! The 
state of England could hardly be painted blacker by the 
‘* Observer ’’ itself. A nation torn to pieces by internal 
struggles and party feuds, while, from outside, England, 
France, and even China, of all countries, are mustering 
for her destruction, and await the opportune moment 
for hoisting their ensigns on all her masts—what un- 
mitigated gloom, what loss of national faith, what an 
obsession of unreasoning terror such a picture betrays! 
And the Duke is not alone in his quaking. His woeful 
forebodings are shared and emphasised by the Kaiser’s 
own brother. Speaking at a “‘ Bierabend’’ (we have 
no word quite so jolly) last Sunday night to the veterans 
of the 35th Infantry, Prince Henry of Prussia called 
upon all patriots to unite against the internal foe that 
threatens ruin to the State. ‘‘ We are living,’’ he 
said, ‘‘in an exceedingly serious and grave political 
period, in spite of forty years of peace.’’ It is true, 
he admitted, that Germany has no cause to fear “‘ her 
envious external enemies, throughout the world,’’ but 
he maintained that all the more, on that account, should 
Germans be watchful, and, as young and old soldiers, 
gather round the Kaiser in the contest with a domestic 
enemy who grows continually more threatening. Here 
is a Prince of the highest rank declaring that the danger 
from inward discontent is only increased because the 
danger of external war has been reduced. It seems 
he would welcome war itself rather than face the peril 
arising from his own people. And this in Germany, 
the model home of the working man, where all combine 
to serve the State in a virile manner, and cobblers stick 
to their lasts, and women to their husbands’ socks! 
We are whirled again into perplexity. Our faith again 
is shattered. The bright image of Germany which our 
own patriots had created as an instructive contrast to 
the Post-Impressionist portraits they draw of ourselves 
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is dashed to pieces. Overwhelmed by perils of internal 
feud and foreign foe, even Germany declines and falls. 
Not there, Mr. Podsnap, are haunts meet for thee! 

We suppose it is the part of a prophet to denounce, 
to forebode, and cry “ Repent.’’ Certainly for some 
while back our prophets have been performing that part 
with remarkable completeness. There were old prophets 
in the days of Piers the Plowman, middle prophets from 
Latimer to Swift, and during last century latter-day 
prophets like Carlyle. But lately we have been so 
compassed about by Haggais, Hoseas, and Habakkuks 
that we are beginning to weary a little of their tirades 
and lamentations. Jeremiah was quiet for a time in 
prison; Jonah held his peace for at least three days; 
but our minor prophets are at it year after year, week 
in, week out, and their accusations of iniquity or 
anticipations of evil allow us no peace. They are 
loudest among the big nations, which are supposed to 
be so wealthy, prosperous, and powerful. What is the 
good of all the power and prosperity if they give us 
nothing but curses or terrors, and at an enormous cost 
one great nation or another buys panic? We do not 
blame our prophets. They are doing their best, and 
just indignation is to be revered. But perpetual fore- 
bodings of evil have a horrible way of fulfilling them- 
selves, and if a prophet calls people miserable sinners 
long enough they will become what he calls them. Some- 
times we should like a little change from Zephaniah’s 
apprehensions of a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
distress, a day of wasteness and desolation, a day of 
darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds and thick 
darkness, a day of the trumpet and alarm. We have 
heard many denunciations of the State, and many 
monthly prognostications of her ruin ; we should like now 
to join some Senate in offering a public thanksgiving to 
the man who, in the extremity of national peril, did not 
despair of the Republic. We have heard the voices of 
many crying in the wilderness, and we are grateful for 
their warning; but we are waiting now for another 
voice than theirs—a voice of finer and more hopeful tone. 





EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC OFFICES. 


SEvERAL distinct currents of criticism are directed 
against “our examination system.’’ Modern educa- 
tionists, concerned for culture, denounce a method too 
utilitarian in its ends and too mechanical in its methods. 
The professional crammer (and this invidious title they 
extend to most “ successful” school or college teachers) 
stuffs boys like Strassburg geese with predigested facts, 
and trains them in tricks of emitting and manipulating 
them for examination uses. This process, they contend, 
ruins the intellectual digestion, besides defeating the 
true purpose which examinations are supposed to serve— 
viz., the discovery of reliable ability and knowledge. 
The hygienist and the humanitarian dwell upon the 
injury and cruelty involved in “ over-pressure,”’ the ex- 
cessive time and effort, the strain of anxiety imposed 
upon the modern boy and girl in their growing time, the 
obtrusive egoism and combativeness which competitive 
examinations are apt to nourish. Along with these 
fairly definite criticisms there flows a vague but tolerably 
strong distrust of intellectualism in general, regarded as 
a criterion of serviceable capacity. This distrust has 
always been a plain and conscious trait in our governing 
and well-to-do classes, who have ranked a scholar 
on a lower level than a sportsman and a “‘ gentleman.”’ 
The full survival of this valuation to-day in those 
schools and colleges formally dedicated to the in- 
tellectual life, as in the family life from which 
they are supplied, is a sufficient. testimony to this 
truth. The encroachments made by intellectualism 
as the determinant of important, honorable, and lucra- 
tive careers in the public services have always been re- 
garded in these circles with jealousy and suspicion. 
There has always been a feeling that more intrinsically 
valuable qualities of personality were ignored by the 
examination test, nay, even more, that a certain sort of 
inefficiency or spurious efficiency, the flash smartness of 








the ‘‘ examination boy,’’ the patent crammee of the in- 
tellectual factory, tended to be selected. Two modern 
instances of the strength of this feeling may be cited. 
When, during the Boer War, the demand for officers 
induced a lowering of the intellectual barriers, was there 
any feeling that the future efficiency of the British Army 
was endangered? Not at all. There was a feeling of 
relief throughout “society ” that, for a time, at any rate, 
these absurd pedagogic tests of martial virtue were 
suspended, and “ good soldiers’’ could be freely taken 
wherever they could be found. The other case has refer- 
ence to the Indian Civil Service. Probably no single 
cause has secretly contributed so much to the rising 
“animus’’ against examinations as the success of the 
Hindoo in this game of intellectual skill where he remains 
so heavily handicapped by the use of a foreign language. 
The implicit syllogism runs thus: “ The Hindoo is unfit 
for office’; “the Hindoo succeeds in examinations ’’— 
therefore, ‘‘ examinations are no test of fitness.’’ 
Bearing in mind these and other signs of deep- 
rooted distrust among the influential classes, one finds 
it more difficult to understand how they ever let the 
examination system grow so strong as it has done, than 
why this reaction is setting in against it. The common 
explanation is that the inherent needs of technical and 
professional proficiency, the obvious perils in allowing 
unqualified persons to minister to the most delicate re- 
quirements of mind, body, and estate, compelled the 
application of knowledge tests. But, probably, the public 
safety would have waited long for certificated doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, accountants, dentists, had not the 
pecuniary interests of these groups of practitioners them- 
selves impelled them to demand an organisation of their 
craft, with barriers which should at once exclude any 
excessive influx from outside, and recommend the com- 
petency of those already inside. The co-operation of 
this public with this private interest has visibly and 
avowedly built up the professional examination system. 
It is significant that, though the detailed methods of 
these professional tests are often criticised, no serious 
attempt is made to undermine their strength. It is 
evident that they are liable to grave abuses. They 
establish and endow ‘‘ orthodoxies ’’ in every profession, 
and often impose expensive rites of dubious worth. But 
it is everywhere recognised that gross incompetence and 
charlatancy must, at all hazards, be kept out, and that 
examinations are the most reliable mode of defence. 
Why is it, then, that while the examination test is 
ever more firmly established for the private services, there 
should be so much reluctance to apply it with the same 
rigidity to the public services? It is no merely academic 
question that we put. Serious and angry complaints are 
rising in the Civil Service that open competitive examina- 
tion is being superseded by other methods of selection 
and appointment over a widening area of our national 
civil services. Certain important departments, for ex- 
ample the Foreign Office and the Education Office, have 
always claimed that the particular requirements of their 
personnel could not properly be met by the Civil Service 
examination. But in other departments it is contended 
that a growing number of the new appointments are 
deliberately withheld from the examination test. The 
pretext sometimes is, in the case of high officials taken 
from outside, that special aptitude and experience can 
better be procured by letting in new blood. Where men 
are wanted to undertake some novel public function, 
as, for instance, Labor Exchange work, or land valua- 
tion, it is quite plausibly maintained that an ad hoc 
investigation of the qualifications of applicants may 
yield better results than a plunge into the general pot 
of successful examinees. But no such pretext can pos- 
sibly be adduced in other cases, as, for instance, in the 
scheme by which the Admiralty since 1904 have displaced 
a number of assistant and Second Division clerks by a 
new class, amounting to upwards of two hundred, whose 
appointment is entirely by patronage. In other depart- 


ments there is an increasing tendency to revert to this 
same method. 

It may readily be admitted that there are forms 
of merit or ability which cannot well be ascertained 
But no one acquainted with the 


by examinations. 
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history of patronage or nomination in this or any other 
country can fail to realise the grave dangers involved in 
reversion to these modes of appointment. Examina- 
tions do not indeed, as Dr. Hartog, in his able paper 
to the Royal Society of Arts, recently pointed out, gauge 
the finer qualities of a culture which is “ as individual a 
thing as conscience.” They attach an excessive value 
to memory, presence of mind, quick powers of co-ordina- 
tion, and what may be considered the less elevated 
powers of intellect. An ideal Minister, or Head of a 
Department, might often be able to secure by private 
personal selection a better man to fill a special post 
than would be yielded by any paper test. For all that, 
we affirm, without the least hesitation, that open 
examination is the only safe and honest mode of recruit- 
ing for the public service, and we view with serious 
alarm the disposition to withdraw any class of appoint- 
ments from this method. For, though private selection 
might get equally good men, it will not. Though de- 
signed for nicer and more rigorous choice, such a method 
will inevitably land us in the incompetency and corrup- 
tion of that ancient Patronage which is the everlasting 
bane of honest government. The issue is one of growing 
urgency in a State which is continually called upon to 
undertake new administrative functions. If indi- 
vidual Ministers or permanent officials are permitted 
to use nomination for new appointments, they will 
always be disposed to exercise this right, and they will 
be supported in doing so by the classes who are conscious 
that they can use influence and favor in high places 
For though the exercise of patronage introduces grave 
difficulties into the career of a politician, it is also an 
immense source of personal power. Few politicians in 
a position to influence appointments will refuse or have 
refused to exercise that influence, and no form of public 
dis-service is more insidious 

The most potent charge against State Socialism is 
directed against the inefficiency and dishonesty of 
officials, and the most certain way of promoting these 
defects is Patronage. Where Party is strong, it means 
a Spoil System ; where Party is weak, it means nepotism 
It might take some time for this naked truth to emerge 
from the pretence of ‘‘ special qualifications,’’ and Com- 
mittees of Selection. But the story told by Lord Cromer 
in the discussion of Dr. Hartog’s paper is worth pondering 
‘* A friend of Lord Melbourne’s who occupied a high posi- 
tion, and who disposed of a good deal of patronage, said 
to him: ‘I do not in the least mind confessing that if 
I had to deal with two candidates, one of whom was the 
son of a friend or relation of mine, and the other a 
stranger, I should ceteris paribus give the appointment 
to the son of my friend or relation.’ To which Lord 
Melbourne drily replied : ‘So should I, but ceteris parthus 
be damned.’’’ Here, surely, lies the gist of the whole 
matter. Competitive examinations have, no doubt, 
defects, some of which may even be incurable. But they 
are the only possible security for the appointment of the 
best man on any basis of efficiency. Any relaxation in 
this rule may soon lead the Government of this country 
down a steep incline to modes of personal selection from 
which even the qualification ‘‘ ceteris partbus’’ has 
entirely disappeared. 


THE MYSTERIES OF STRING 


Ovr forefathers used to demonstrate the unity of man- 
kind by edifying discourses on “ natural theology. 

The modern anthropologist can perform the same trick 
with his ten fingers and a piece of string. It is with a 
sense of something approaching awe that one recalls the 
ftier orations that embroidered this tempting theme. 
allured the thinkers of the eighteenth century. It 
ended to the preachers of the nineteenth. It served 
© sanctify the university chair; it brought science into 
the pulpit. It made a basis for the Scottish philosophy 
of common sense, and enabled simple men to triumph 
over Huxley. They taught us that the American Indian 
agreed with the Hottentot. and the Hottentot with the 
Aryan and the Semite. They marshalled all the races 
of mankind in a sort of pre-established harmony, and 
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demonstrated the unity of the human mind by the con- 
cordance of its fundamental ideas about religion. The 
thick brown volumes are still standing on our fathers’ 
shelves. Time was when a divine could hardly receive 
his doctor’s degree unless he had written at least one of 
them. To-day the demonstration of the mind’s unity 
is left to humbler scholars. 

It can all be done with a piece of string. The negro 
fetish and the Hegelian Absolute are no doubt, when 
rightly considered, splendidly identical. But the better 
method is to examine cat’s cradles. The comparative 
science of string figures is as yet in its infancy. It is 
only a few years, indeed, since anyone dreamed of be- 
stowing a scholarly and systematic study upon the tricks 
which a savage can perform with a loop of twine. But 
already it has a bibliography which runs to a page and 
a half, headed, as one might expect, by a German contri- 
bution to the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie.’ It turns out that the cat’s cradle of our 
childhood is a relatively elementary figure upon which 
no expert would dream of bestowing laborious attention. 
It was given away in all probability with a pound of tea, 
when first our ancestors began to traffic with China. The 
palm of ingenuity, it seems, must be given to the 
Eskimo. He has devised a method of convoluting a 
loop of string which requires no less than five elaborate 
pages for its explanation. When the deft finger move- 
ments are all completed, the artfully tangled skein will 
represent for you a fox which attempts to eat a stranded 
whale upon the beach, and runs away when it is dis- 
turbed. There are vast possibilities of drama in this 
universal game. The head-hunters of the Torres Straits 
will twist a loop of string for you until it represents two 
men in mortal combat. A few twists more, and one of 
them has fallen, minus the loop that figures as his head. 
Another tribe will describe the sunset for you with a 
clever arrangement of circles and rays, which disappear 
as the fingers are withdrawn. There are beds and huts 
and cocoa-palms, fishes and nets, wells and fences. The 
aborigines of Queensland will show you a man who climbs 
a tree. His arms and legs are duly there, wound about 
the trunk, and as you draw the strings the man climbs 
upwards, diminishing in obedience to the laws of per- 
spective. An African example represents a fight between 
lions. There is a sea-serpent that swims, and a bird 
which flaps its wings. There are fishes which you may 
catch in a net, and dogs which you may loose from their 
leash. 

The anthropologists have only just begun to study 
the distribution of this curious pastime, but the results 
collected by Miss Kathleen Haddon in “ Cat’s Cradles 
from Many Lands’’ (Longmans) suffice to show that 
the game is all but universal. The Malays have in- 
vented many figures of peculiar grace and ingenuity. 
From the North American Indians many a lesson may 
be learned. The Eskimo are adepts. The primitive 
islanders of the Andamans handle their string with 
many complex and difficult movements, but the true 
connoisseur, we gather, while he pays homage to the 
technique of these movements, is somewhat contemptu- 
ous of the result. Intellect will tell, and it wants more 
than deft fingers to devise a really notable cat’s cradle. 
It is flattering to our European pride that one of the 
best of recorded figures is a Scottish invention. The 
children who play in the shadow of Edinburgh Castle 
will still represent for you a whole traditional history 
in string. They will make the pound of candles which 
the man stole, hanging from their string. They will 
then transform them into the high-backed chair on 
which he sat. A few more movements, and they 
have become scissors with which he cut one of the 
candles from the bunch. Then comes the shadow of 
tragedy in the shape of the constable’s tip-staff, and the 
last movement of all shows the hangman’s noose with 
which the crime was punished. This symphony in string 
is apparently unique. Candles are not a primitive inven- 
tion. Chairs belong to a sedentary civilisation. Others of 
these works of art bear the hall-mark of their continent. 
Only the Malays perform the head-hunt. The Eskimo 
ilone represent the whale. But the universal mind of 
man has its own chosen method of revealing itself in 
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string. There is one figure which makes its appearance 
in every continent. It is universally known as the 
moon, and, with a little divination and some good-will, 
one may admit that it does resemble a sort of crude 
and Post- ‘Impressionist moon, though in approaching all 
these figures it is well to adopt a Polonius-like recep- 
tivity. What some call moon is to others a mouth ; but, 
moon or mouth, it is found in Queensland and Central 
Africa, in Torres Straits and in the Caroline Islands. 
One may, if one pleases, suppose a certain commerce in 
these puzzles among civilised peoples. We may have 
borrowed our own elementary cat’s cradle from China, 
as we borrowed chess. But it must be the spontaneous 
working of the lonely intellect which has perfected this 
thing in Uganda and in Queensland. 

With such a discovery as this the new science of 
string has won for itself a place in the significant ranks 
of human knowledge. With its strange new terminology, 
its heraldry of digits and thumbs, it has traced our 
family affinities, and tied us all in the nets and meshes 
of a universal cat’s cradle. Comparative mythology will 
show you the same fable gracious in Greece, extravagant 
in Finland, and crude in Nigeria. But here is the same 
evidence in string. When we turn to play, it is the 
same trick that delights us all, black or copper, yellow 
or white. Nor is it only in childhood that we succumb 
to the fascination of this employment. Among the 
Eskimo, indeed, boys are forbidden to play with cat’s 
cradles. There is a risk that if they use their fingers 
prematurely in these delights, they may afterwards lose 
them when they come as fishers to make their nets and 
nooses in earnest. In certain tribes the amusement has 
a certain ritual significance. The game is played in 
the fall of the year, and the annual hope is that the 
sun may be caught in the meshes of string. Elsewhere 
the peculiar tribal trick is a secret, jealously guarded, 
practised in seclusion, with forest rites, a masonic sign 
which enables the initiated to recognise each other. It 
seems, indeed, as though the mind of man when it turns 
to play could not be content to amuse itself in total 
irresponsibility. It gives a meaning to its bit of string. 
It twists its fingers as though it were weaving magic. 
There is destiny in the loops and passes, and fate in a 
well-tied knot. The Egyptians figured eternity as two 
snakes which bite each other’s tails. There is a humble 
and infantile infinity in the loop of twisted twine. 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN LITERATURE. 


cc 


‘“ Wuen Eulenspiegel,’’ says Schopenhauer, ‘‘ was asked 
by a man how long he would have to walk before reach- 
ing the next place, and gave the apparently absurd ans- 
‘ wer ‘ Walk,’ his intention was to judge from the man’s 
pace how far he would go in a given time. And so it 
is,’’ continues the philosopher, ‘‘ when I read a few 
pages of an author, I know just how far he can help 
me.’’ Nearly every serious reader or book-lover will, 
no doubt,. agree with this, and recall to his memory 
some dozen or score or, possibly, a larger number of 
books, of which, after reading a few pages, he imme- 
diately knew that he had discovered one more of those 
books which are so much more than books, which break 
new ground in one’s psychic and intellectual develop- 
ment and become an integral part of experience. It 
is as if, without knowing it, one had always been seek- 
ing this book without quite knowing what it was that 
one had been needing, until something at once arresting 
and familiar, half new and half strange, forced the at- 
tention. Perhaps this is the psychology of all reading, 
which is like a search for some object or quality that 
one has half forgotten, and cannot recall until it again 
meets the eye. A man may read fifty, or even a 
hundred, volumes and find more or less pleasure in 
each. But one day someone lends him a book of which 
he may have often heard with indifference. After 


reading a page or two, or encountering a particular 
thought, the book startles him into new attention: it 
was for thts that he had been looking, although he did 
not know until it came along. 


It seems to him as 
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if the book had been written for him, 
have been written by him. 

Possibly no book deserves to live which does not 
give its right reader this sense of newly awakened won- 
der, of familiarity and surprise; and, if one does not 
feel this quality in a work, then it either was intended 
for someone else and has come to us in mistake, 
otherwise, was not seriously intended for anyone, and 
might as well have never been written. He alone 
understands a work of art who half believes, as Holman 
Hunt did of ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ that it was written for 
him. If there is no such significance of appeal, the book 
may be very instructive, and give the reader a certain 
amount of real satisfaction in having read it ; but he has 
not taken in its whole significance. The book which, 
in this way, strikes the sense is something like those 
portraits, the eyes of which always seem to follow one 
looking at them from whatever angle they are observed. 
With the book of the kind referred to there is a similar 
sense, as if the author always had his eyes upon the 
reader, or as if one heard his living voice: there is a 
quality of life and intelligence in almost everything that 
is written ; and, for this reader, he can hardly say any- 
thing which does not interest him strangely, even if to 
others it does not seem overwise. 

The fact is, indeed, that the psychology of all read- 
ing is the same as that of all personal predilections and 
antipathies; one cannot escape the personal equation. 
Books are in essence the living spirit of their authors; 
and, if one well consorts with it, one does not too rigidly 
weigh a writer’s words in an artificial calculus of literary 
values, and will read his private journals or correspon- 
dence with the same feeling that one reads his essays 
or more public works. The girl who receives a letter from 
her lover prizes the communication even although it does 
not contain any terms of endearment or traces of those 
qualities in himself for which he is loved. And the 
psychology of the relation of the artist to his favored 
and favoring readers is of precisely the same personal 
or psychic quality. The best books are those which 
seem to live or to contain that unnameable quality of 
personality, that “ethereal and fifth essence,’’ which 
is the soul of its writer. In his book the artist is him- 
self ; he transfers his spirit into it, just as, it is said: 


and might 


the Arab sage, 

In practising with gems, can 

Their subtle spirit in his cruce 
And leave but ashes.” 


loose 


By means of his book the author communicates himself 
to all his correspondents or unknown friends. Litera- 
ture is, indeed, like the telegraph or telephone, simply 
a means of exchange or communication, a means of 
achieving psychic contact with friends at a distance. 
But literature, as art, differs from the post or telegraph, 
in that it is not merely words or messages which are 
transmitted, but the very stuff of life, or personality 
itself. A book is in this respect not unlike an exchange 
by which many thousands of people who will never see 
one another are put into communication, without aid of 
‘* wireless’’ or wire. The artist establishes a kind of 
guild, uniting all sorts and conditions of men, or, at 
least, he brings together all those who have something in 
common (for we may see in common experience most 
opposite kinds of people becoming friends). The 
poet’s song or the critic’s essay is but a kind of open 
letter circulated and distributed in public places or at 
various book depots, in order that it may reach by 
this means all the author’s unknown friends or corres- 
pondents ; just as when a man seeks to find a lost rela- 
tive he often advertises in the personal columns of the 
Press. 

And there is a similarity, too, in that as the ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper is intended for, and will 
primarily interest, only a few individuals concerned, 


so, by the same principle, the writer of any book only 
addresses those whom his words may concern, and others 
will find in them no import or special meaning. 

This, no doubt, at a first impression seems a narrow 
and singular interpretation of the psychology of litera- 
But it could be proved to apply as well to the 


ture. 
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most abstract or dramatic forms of writing, to the poet 
and philosopher as well as to the autobiographical artist 
or familiar essayist. Pursued into its last recesses, the 
works of the man of genius are the expression of his 
personality, and, if these seem objective or impersonal, 
it is because the artist’s own soul is outward looking and 
impersonal. The most universal dramatist can but con- 
tinue to manifest himself, and cannot trespass upon the 
province of any other artist. It is not the best of a 
poet’s works which are, as a rule, of doubtful authen 
ticity, but the worst—or those in which he is least him- 
self; and his best works are those moments in which he 
comes nearest to perfect and complete expression, or in 
which he is most himself. 

And the same is true of all literature and philo- 

sophy. A philosopher attempts to solve the problems 
of life presented to him by always remembering, in spite 
of all obstacles and false lights, to remain himself. He 
is, he knows, a new “ method,’’ an original and fertile 
hypothesis, a selective process and principle constantly 
at play with experience; and the result, where there 
is genius, is in every case something new, something 
which has never been witnessed, something which has 
never even happened before. And this happening is 
his thought, his expression or art. The world is a 
new world for him because he is something new, he 
brings something new, he is a pioneer. He is a kind 
of truth which continually unlocks and discloses other 
truths, a key to hitherto unopened doors. When he 
and Nature meet, one never knows beforehand what the 
result will be. His comment on encountering any new 
problem is always more or less unconsciously: ‘‘ Now, 
how may I best remain myself in this difficulty? What 
does that monitor which is myself suggest?”’ He is 
himself a key. And this is his lifelong aim and func- 
tion, to be and still to be himself despite a thousand 
metamorphoses and voices urging him to be something 
else. He will be tempted to yield to a thousand temp- 
tations, to habit, to counsel, to sympathy and reason ; 
but, if he is to remain an artist, he must react upon 
and assimilate, must choose and reject, and thus re- 
main himself. 
_ This is often an explanation of his apparent incon- 
sistency, centrelessness, insincerity, for he obeys a higher 
consistency and sincerity. All literature, indeed, is 
autobiography, and so is all philosophy, and even 
science. It all comes back, if we go far enough, to per- 
sonality. Personality is, indeed, the plot of philosophy 
from which all the action arises, just as it is of the 
drama or fiction. The thought or incident arises in 
each case precisely in the same way from the play of 
character with circumstance, of personality with experi- 
ence. All true thought is indeed, in this sense, action, 
and may best so be defined. In the same sense, all 
action in the drama, or in fiction, is but thought illus- 
trated, philosophy in picture. 

If, therefore, to resolve all literature into per- 
sonality seems at first to limit the range of expression 
in art, it is because personality is too narrowly inter- 
preted. For to say that all literature is auto- 
biography is only another way of saying that all 
literature is life. And to autobiography, art and the 
artist are as necessary as to the drama. __It is no easier 
to make a self-portrait than to make any other portrait, 
and the painter in either case must be an artist. It 
is only the artist who can be said to have any history. 
The best autobiographies have been written, not by men 
who simply told their own story and then had nothing 
else to say, but by men who had already proved them- 
selves creative artists. Hence, we are likely to have 
to wait long for that human document, the plain, un 
varnished narrative of life as it is experienced by an 
entirely unsophisticated, simple-minded man, for which 
critics have so long been pining ; because, if he could do 
what is required of him, he would prove himself not so 
very unsophisticated after all, and would be dubbed 
immediately an artist, and thus discount his own 
performance; as, no doubt, Mr. George Meek and the 
writer of ‘‘ Marie Claire ’’ have of late discovered. Has 
not this, indeed, been the aim of the artist from the be- 
ginning, and, to name but a few writers only, have we 








not such human documents, more or less true, in the 
novels of George Eliot, George Gissing, Thomas Hardy, 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett? In asking for a work 
of art from one who is not an artist the critic is desiring 
an impossibility, and, indeed, his requirement is a con- 
tradiction in terms. If any man could write his own 
history in such a manner, there is no reason on earth 
why he should stop at that point, for he would be also 
able to write criticism, fiction, or, possibly, even poetry. 
For any man’s soul is but a point in the infinite, having 
only position and no magnitude ; or the centre of a circle, 
the circumference of which includes all created things. 
Was not this Montaigne’s own discovery, as he testifies 
frequently in his essays? No man, indeed, can write of 
himself and his own experiences without writing also of 
everything ; for each man in essentials but copies the ex- 
perience of all other men. Hence, self-expression is 
the aim of all artists between the two poles of the 
subjective and objective—Montaigne and Shakespeare : 
and, if the latter leaves no portrait of himself, it is be- 
cause his work is but a fragment. Time did not allow 
him to finish so prodigious a design. And, doubtless 
too, if Montaigne had lived he would have gone on 
writing new essays, so that the Montaigne we know is 
but a fragment of Montaigne. 





The Drama. 


ON ‘‘ AERATION.” 


Wuat is a “fresh ’’ play, a play that, in Mr. Walkley’s 
unwonted hyperbole, “ aerates ’ the stage? Is it some- 
thing that sets before the London playgoers’ eyes the 
conventional apparatus of “freshness ’’—such, for 
example, as Dorsetshire scenery and shepherds, manor- 
houses and mangel-wurzel, a lass all curds and cream, 
with a troupe of cockney trippers to paint her beauty 
just a note higher? Then,indeed, Mr. McEvoy’s comedy, 
“ All that Matters,’’ is the thing we want. But sup- 
posing it be the mind, not the eye, that wants freshen- 
ing by contact with new and suggestive material? Then 
the new piece at the Haymarket might appear no fresher 
than the shop windows of Wardour Street, inasmuch as it 
exhibits, like them, characters and properties service- 
able enough in their time, but in no way belonging to 
ours. Let us, indeed, carry scepticism a step further, 
and defy the Wardour Street placard of “ genuine 
antiques.”’ Let us rather claim Mr. McEvoy as too much 
of a modern dramatist to feel at home amid the caves 
and sheepfolds of Woolstone, and the too familiar in- 
habitants of that delightful spot. 

For, indeed, if we are to be ‘‘ aerated,’’ it is pre- 
cisely this Adelphi atmosphere of which we must get 
rid; or, at least, if ghosts are to walk the English 
stage for ever, they must not, like the revenants in the 
‘‘Ingoldsby Legends,’’ be comic ghosts. The people 
in “ All that Matters ’’ do all that their phantom fore- 
bears of thirty or forty years ago were doing, but not 
with the old force and zest. The long line of yeomen 
still bends to its fall, one remaining scion sustaining the 
rotting timbers of the almost deserted manor-house. It 
totters, the faithful retainer ages, and his hold on the 
young master weakens. Grasping neighbors assail, as 
ever, the wasted heritage. Sadly the handsome yeoman 
gazes over the paternal fields; sadly, too, the retainer 
spells out the family motto to the horde of gaping 
tourists from town. But a fair rescuing hand is 
stretched out from the usurping mansion. Shall not 
young hearts and old acres be fitly wedded? Never! 
—at least not in this Act. Bring, then, the rich, 
proud rival and yoke him to a grasping father. 
Bring parchment and a deed; a -rental overdue 
and an approaching quarter-day. Fetch lovers’ 
pride and quarrels, a miserable train. The sea 
shall help, and the crawling tide on the cavern- 
fretted coast; and a letter, misread and misunderstood. 
But all shall be well ; comic relief shall be provided, and 
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a marriage ; nay, more, the wrong marriage, just averted, | 


shall coldly furnish forth the meats for the right one. 

Yet all is not well. For the essence of the play 
I have described must be its absolute irrationality. 
Nothing must be done according to reason. No gleam 
of common-sense must illumine the cave of romantic 
half-lights in which these interesting personalities are 
immured. Unfortunately, Mr. McEvoy cannot keep out 
the intruding modern spirit. The last of his line is not, 
strange as it may appear, a pure fool, nor the first of hers 
an incurable silly. He even pays his rent. In a spasm of 
genius, he secures (in the third and most melancholy of 
all the Acts) excellent compensation—I forget under 
which Liberal measure—for the unexhausted improve- 
ments on his farm. She even believes a member of the 
band of comic relief who confesses that her lover never 
wrote the insulting and sundering letter. And there 
is positively no villain, merely a misunderstanding 
father and mother and a comic burglar. Nobody raves, 
and the heroine only faints once. The hero has at least 
five minutes of quite rational conversation with her. 

Mr. McEvoy may be assured in all] seriousness that 
this will not do. Aut Casar aut nullus. If he has the 
feeling and the quality for writing poetic comedy—and 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s compliment should inspire him 
with high hopes—if he can give his country folk the 
tonic harshness of the soil, and his country scenes a 
hint of the space and wildness of nature (as Thomas 
Hardy gives them), then he can sweep away the melo 
dramatic lumber of “All that Matters,’’ and come 
to the essential business of his craft. Or if he likes 
the smell of rose-leaves and old furniture, and thinks 
that inveterate romanticism lingers, unphysicked by 
Shaw and Granville Barker, in great stretches of pit 
and upper circle, then let him away with “ aeration,”’ 
and try back to the Adelphi form of entertainment. 
But he must not mix the two sorts of play. Jn moments 
and asides of his work, he seemed to be aiming at definite 
lights on character, such as the suggestion of contrast 
between the countryman’s slow mind and deliberate 
affections, and the shallow, fussy restlessness and in- 
sincere posing of the cockney crowd. But if this was 
his purpose, he soon turned aside to exploit the approved 
mechanical uses of ‘‘ comic relief.’’ Did he mean to show 
how a sensitive and warm-hearted, if high-flying, girl like 
Olive Kimber could save a rather senseless high-flyer like 
Allan Hyde from himself? Or did he plan the rupture 
of the engagement merely to open up a series of stage 
devices—the letter to drive her into marriage with Pacy, 
the rendezvous at the cave to bring out the 
truth about the letter, the rescue from drowning 
to restore the lovers to each other’s arms? Cer- 
tainly one could guess from each preliminary creak 
of the moving machinery what the next “set”’ 
of the scenes would produce, and could not even feel 
that one was in the hands of a master of such con- 
trivances. 

Mr. McEvoy has not as yet a very strong power 
of dramatic visualisation. The mopping and mow- 
ing mob of Cockneys in the cave, now vulgarising 
nature and now death, in no way fitted in with the 
despairing lovers, and these, again, could neither rise 
to tragedy nor fall into a harmonious picture of comedy. 
Yet the author has some uncommon gifts—such as dis- 
tinction of phrasing, a power to describe the processes 
of nature, and to suggest that those who live closest 
to her open workings may rise to poetic feeling and 
expression about them. When these qualities are bodied 
forth in Miss Terry’s youthful grace and charm, and in 
Mr. Fisher White’s mature and deliberate talent (how 
like he is to Hermann Vezin, and what a classic he 
would become on the French stage!), they lead one to 
predict for their author, with caution, a future devoted 
to work less immature and undecided than “ All that 
Matters.’’ Yet he must begin to draw his characters 
with some firmness of outline. At present they are mere 
sketches of men and women. His Olive Kimber is only 
real at intervals; and old Isaac, though Mr. McEvoy 
wishes us to think him a poet, and puts into his mouth 
lines that are near to poetry, is a shepherd such as never 
was, H.W.M. 
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SHlusic. 


A NOTE ON “ DER ROSENCAVALIER.”’ 


WE could not all be at Dresden for the first performance 
of “ Der Rosencavalier ’’ three weeks ayo, but at any 
rate we can all examine the score. It may be 
objected that it is impossible to judge the effect 
of a big modern work from a piano reduction. 
That is true only in part. We are bound to miss a 
good deal, of course; but every experienced musician 
can tell from a mere glance at the piano arrangement 
precisely which passages depend mainly for their effect 
on the orchestra] color or the stage setting, and he will 
prudently leave such passages out of his present reckon. 
ing. On the other hand a mere vocal score can tell us 
many things with as much certainty as a performance 
could—perhaps more certainty in some cases, for at 
home we are free from the illusion of the theatre. A 
tune is a tune, and its goodness or its badness is as ap- 
parent in a piano as in an orchestral arrangement. We 
do not need to be in the theatre to see at a glance that 
the theme of the “Children of Agamemnon,’ in 
“ Elektra,’’ is a much better tune than ‘‘ The Man That 
Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo,”’ and that the orchestral 
theme of Elektra’s exultation (p. 238 of the score) is 
a much worse one. Points like this, indeed, are really 
more quickly and surely perceived at home. The 
banality of the “‘ Elektra ’’ theme would not strike many 
people who heard it for the first time in the theatre, 
with their attention distracted by the stage action, and 
with the full flood of Strauss’s orchestration pouring over 
them ; though it would become as laughable to them in 
the theatre as it is at home, could they only hear it with 
the voice and the orchestra as many times as they can 
sing or play it for themselves. One need not apologise 
too profusely, then, for basing a few opinions of “ Der 
Rosencavalier ’’ upon the vocal score alone, so long as 
one speaks positively only of such things as the vocal 
score is competent to tell us. No one would think of 
judging, for example, the music to the Maréchale’s levée 
from the piano score; here ninety per cent. of the effect 
must plainly come from the orchestration and the stage 
movement. But for my own part, if I were asked to 
choose between a single performance of the new opera 
and a fortnight’s study of the vocal score as the basis 
for a judgment upon the general value of the work, I 
should unhesitatingly choose the latter. You can be 
fooled in the theatre, where the trick is done very quickly 
and you cannot demand a repetition of it; you cannot 
be fooled at home, where you can finger again and again 
a piece of the coinage that you have your doubts about, 
until you are sure of its real composition. Many critics, 
for example, of the first performance of “ Der Rosen- 
cavalier ’’ spoke of the trio between the women in the 
last Act as an incomparable masterpiece. I doubt if 
they would say that of it after hearing it twenty times, 
expressive though it is; their judgment was probably 
weakened to a slight extent by the badness of much of the 
music that had gone before it. 

I do not propose to discuss Hofmannsthal’s drama 
here. The proper time for that will be after a stage 
performance of the opera. In a mere reading, the 
libretto seems to justify many of the good things that 
have been said of it, though it becomes rather childish, 
ind the humor a bit thick-fingered, here and there in 
the third Act. The most interesting point—and it is 
a point that the vocal score can quite well settle for us 

-is as to the progress, or otherwise, of Strauss. My 
own opinion is that it marks a further stage in that slow 
deterioration of the musical faculty that has been ap- 
parent at some point or other in all Strauss’s work of 
the last few years—apparent, that is to say, to everyone 
but the uncritical thurifers who believe that Strauss 
can dono wrong. There were things in the ‘‘ Symphonia 
Domestica,’’ ‘‘ Salome,’’ and ‘‘ Elektra ’’ that made one 
ask in wonderment whether those works were not really 
written by two different men, so enormous was the dis- 
tance between the best and the worst parts of them. 
In ‘‘ Der Rosencavalier’’ the stigmata of degeneration 
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are both more pronounced and more numerous. I see 
that some of the German critics, who lack the canine 
devotion of a few of their fellows, are roundly declaring, 
after ‘‘ Der Rosencavalier,’’ that Strauss has written 
himself out. That is a rather ugly and forcible way 
of putting it; but I do not think there can be the 
least doubt that there is less good music and far more 
poor music in the opera than in any score of half the 
size that Strauss has previously written. And the de- 
fects are precisely those that we have seen eating further 
and further into his music during the last few years. 
His melodic invention, though it still has its great. mo- 
ments, is steadily becoming poorer. 
its lowest depths in some parts of ‘‘ Der Rosencavalier.’’ 
The waltzes are no better than hundreds of others com- 
posed every week in Europe, and not so good as scores 
of them. In the new opera there is, indeed, nothing 
of the pure banality that made one or two pages of 
‘Elektra ’’ so grotesque; but there is an almost. in 
variably lack-lustre quality in the melody. Take, as an 
example, the pages (124, 125) that are meant to describe 
the Maréchale’s regret for her past, and her fears for 
the future, or the monologue of Sophie at the commence- 
ment of the second Act (p. 159 ff), or the love-scene 
between Octavian and Sophie (p. 219 ff). The music 
in all these cases is almost as inexpressive as any plain 
piece of newspaper writing. Strauss’s style, in fact, 
seems to be getting drier and drier; it is often tough, 
fibrous, and innutritious now, like a meat that has had 
all the good boiled out of it, or a fruit that has lost 
moisture, bloom, and savor. We feel this to some 
extent in “ Der Rosencavalier’’ even in the parts that 
are really fine, such as the dialogue between the 
Maréchale and Octavian towards the end of the first Act. 
This is, probably, the sincerest and best music in the 
opera ; it is plainly the work of the same subtle psycholo- 
gist that wrote ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ But it is not Strauss 
at his best of twelve or fifteen years ago: even here one 


perceives a slight dryness and angularity in the style. | 


Moreover, he is becoming—worst of all—a harmonic 
mannerist. He has done wonderful things in the past 
in the way of showing unexpected relationships between 
keys apparently remote. A fine example is the theme 
of ‘‘ Elektra as a servant ’’ (vocal score, p. 12, bars 5-8), 
where the normal D minor flow is twice interrupted 
by a wonderfully expressive chord in D flat major. But 
it is one thing to fluctuate coherently in this way between 
two tonalities, and another thing to plaster your pages 
with alternating tonalities for no reason whatever except 
the desire to be startling. The result, as we get it 
hundreds of times in “Der Rosencavalier’’—in the 
opening bars of the prelude, for example—is simply that 
of a man thinking he is achieving brilliance by turning 


paradox. 
his very obvious device so persistently, and often so un- 


| excelled himself in one passage of ‘“‘ Der Rosencavalier.’’ 


| The Maréchale, speaking sadly to her young lover of the 
| inexorable slipping-away of time, says she is often con- 


It certainly touches | 


| épaulettes, equillettes, 


| coronet and robe whether you like it or not. 


necessarily, that the least sophisticated ear must surely | 


recognise how mechanical its application is. Even the 
much-boomed waltz of the Baron Ochs von Lerchenau 
—which promises, at first, to be a fairly good tune of its 
kind—soon begins to click and creak like a piece of 
mechanism, so obviously calculated are the modulations. 
One German writer wittily puts it that these modulations 
are a kind of carnival mask that conceals the plainness 
of the original idea; we are horrified to think what we 
should see if the mask were to fall. It is the first time 
that a glaring mannerism has got complete hold of 
Strauss’s style; and the fact that it has done so is 
itself a proof of how much of his old fertility of idea and 
flexibility of idiom he has now lost. 

While he is thus getting weaker in each successive 


work on the purely expressive side, he is becoming more | 


and more prone to a wearisome and futile pictorialism, 
and to attempt suggestiveness by means of a kind of 
excited melodic arabesque. He sometimes cherishes the 


curious delusion that he is writing interesting music, | 
when all he is doing is to show that his pen has the | 


fidgets. 


gesticulations of a man whose nerves have momentarily 
got out of hand. As for pictorialism, Strauss has really 


get These zigzags mean nothing and express | 
nothing ; they are merely the irrelevant ejaculations and | 





scious at midnight of the hours going by; and, lo and 
behold, Strauss makes some instrument or other in the 
orchestra slowly strike twelve! One wonders what flaw 
there can be in this extraordinary mind to make it 
capable of anything so childish as this. But that there 
is a serious flaw in the mind is becoming increasingly 
evident to every unprejudiced student of him. It was 
bad enough when it led to some of his old extravagances ; 
but even those were more tolerable than the plentiful 
commonplace and the repellent artificialities of “ Der 
Rosencavalier.’’ It is pretty safe to prophesy that it 
will have an even shorter life than any of its pre 
decessors; there is some magical music in it, but not 
enough to carry the dead-weight of the rest. 
Ernest Newman. 


Present-Hap Problems. 





THE COST OF CORONETS. 
As the festivities of the coming June approach, robes 
and uniforms will be taken out of their tin cases, and 
the aroma of naphthaline and camphor will fill the air. 
Gold lace will be brightened, and all the accoutrements, 
‘* collars,’’ stars, belts, ribbons, 
trimmings, buttons, plumes and feathers furbished up 
and renewed. Special interest always attaches itself 
in the public mind to the peers on the historic occasion 
of a coronation; though, on this occasion, the interest 
may be tempered with a note of pathos. They are not 
like others, mere spectators or supers at the ceremony, 
but they have a special réle all to themselves. At a 
given signal they wave their coronets, place them on their 
heads, and each one by this action celebrates his own 
coronation. Their costume is picturesque; but, un- 
fortunately, it must always be associated with comic 
opera ever since Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Iolanthe”’ 
made it so familiar to us. A great distinction exists 
between a peer’s robe and an ordinary uniform, just as 
there is a distinction between the peer and any other 
mortal. You acquire a uniform: you are born to a 
Interesting 
price lists are now being published of the cost of these 
emblems of high distinction. They give us a peep be- 
hind the scenes, which may be a little disturbing to the 
illusions of those who fancied that the most precious 
metals and priceless stones adorned the heads of our 


° <= ‘ | aristocracy. 
a commonplace upside down and giving it us as a | 


Like the paradox-monger, Strauss parades | 


A well-known firm has issued the following price list : 


Coronets. 

Electro-gilt. Water-gilt. 
Duke ; £610 0 £9 10 0 
Duchess 510 0 710 #O 
Marquis 810 0 1110 0 
Marchioness 710 O 910 0 
Earl 9 00 12 0 0 
Countess 8 0 0 10 0 0 
Viscount 810 90 1110 0O 
Viscountess 7 0 0 9 0 0 
Baron 5 0 0 8 0 0 
Baroness 4 6 0 6 5 O 


lt seems very unfair that Dukes should get off so cheap, 
and that the unfortunate Earl should pay more than 
either Duke or Marquis: that strawberry leaves, in fact, 
should cost less than sham pearl balls. After the 
Budget of 1909, no doubt full advantage will be taken 
of the electro-gilt article (perhaps, at the Stores, it might 
be possible to get an even greater reduction). In the 
illustrated catalogue, each coronet is set on a little red 
cushion, which is, apparently, thrown in for nothing. 

We hope and believe that a majority of the men— 
for, after all, they are men—who stand before their 
looking-glasses draped in their robes, and adorned with 
even a water-gilt coronet, will say, when they see them- 
selves: ‘‘ T look an awful fool in this get-up.’’ There 
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were a few, ten years ago, who were photographed and 
painted, and even displayed themselves for charitable 
purposes in all their glory. But let us pray, for the 
sake of the sense of humor of the British aristocracy, 
that they were a small minority. 

As we have said, there is a note of pathos in the 
comedy. The coronets, whether electro-gilt or water- 
gilt, do not rest so comfortably on the noble heads 
as time rolls on. The hereditary principle for legisla- 
tors has been attacked, and has found, practically, no 
champion. When hereditary titles no longer carry 
with them duties and functions, when writs of summons 
cease to be issued to the peers of the realm, when, as 
they will find at the coming Coronation, they are shorn 
of their powers to obstruct and reject legislation, some 
may have prescience enough to foresee that the day is 
not far distant when all the absurd distinctions of heredi- 
tary ranks and hereditary titles, all empty, unearned, 
unmerited honors will be swept away. 

But the cost of a coronet is more than £5, or even 
£12; the weight of it is greater than that of any of 
these tinsel ornaments. It fastens on a man, be he 
willing or unwilling, the heavy burden of responsibilities 
which he is never taught to appreciate, and is, conse- 
quently, seldom fitted to discharge. From his birth to 
his death he is handicapped by his privileges, and ham- 
pered by his false position. To take a very recent 
instance of the christening of the heir to a peerage, the 
report of a whole column in the daily Press tells us, in 
the course of its graphic descriptions, that :— 

** On an eminence close by an ox was roasted whole, and while 
the christening ceremony was in progress the carvers cut off savoury 
morsels and handed them to the waiting crowd the bap- 
-tismmal bowl was of solid silver, exquisitely wrought and bearing 
the family arms . . . the christening cake, a huge structure, 
four feet high and weighing eight stone, was cut by the Countess. 
The coming-of-age ceremony will be, if the infant sur- 
vives, on even a larger scale, and the wedding, provided 
he marries one of his own caste, an affair of pomp and 
splendor. And so it will be throughout the life of this 
probably quite ordinary child, who can only be said 
by the cruellest cynic or the most ignorant fool to be 
‘‘favored by fortune.’’ Bound by conventions, ham- 
pered by fashion, stifled by luxury, choked with riches, 
such a child has not as good a chance in the battle of 
life, and has not the same hope of achievement and 
service as the dirtiest little wastrel born in the slums. 
The chance of achievement, indeed, for those brought up 
in such an atmosphere as this is slight, and the oppor- 
tunity for service is diminishing because the democracy 
is demanding a higher level of ability, a rational train- 
ing, and, above all things, better education for those 
who fill positions of trust and authority. 

There must be some few who would like, anyhow, to 
be allowed the chance of shedding their coronets and 
divesting themselves of titles and honors that only em- 
barrass them and leave them a prey to a throng—still, 
unfortunately, very vast—of snobs and toadies. It is 
natural enough, too, that an average mortal, who is the 
descendant of one who has been rewarded with high 
honors as a public recognition of his conspicuous services 
to the State, should resent having to masquerade under 
a title which is only associated with his distinguished 
predecessor. Some very obvious cases of this descrip- 
tion will occur to everyone. Surely, a free citizen of the 
British Empire should, if he so wishes, be allowed to 
refuse the burden of a coronet, and the disguise of a robe. 
In no other walk of life does this inexorable compulsion 
exist. So much is said of the privileges of rank; so 
little of the serious handicaps which greatly outweigh 
them. In any case, a worse and more irrational com- 
bination of favors and drawbacks cannot well be con- 
ceived. Abuse should be reserved for those who idolise 
the nobility, and delude them by creating the fools’ 
paradise in which they live. Pity for them is more 
appropriate; but, what they need most, is help to rid 
them of their fancy dress, and take them down from 
their pedestals to join the great living mass of the people. 

When an aristocracy is losing its prestige and its 
power, the survival of its ancient forms and ceremonies 
must be pathetic, if not ridiculous. If, however, the 





literature concerning the peerage, its functions, its 
habits, its appearance, and its importance, with which 
we shall be overwhelmed during the next few months, 
were collected together, we should realise that the tradi- 
tion that surrounds an institution of this sort is warmly 
cherished, and will die very hard. But it is to be hoped 
that we are becoming less of a nation of snobs than 
formerly, and that our reverence now is reserved for 
nobler objects. 

With the many serious questions and problems that 
occupy men’s attention to-day, it is not surprising that 
many should be growing increasingly impatient with this 
antiquated frippery, and feel inclined to repeat with 
Thackeray : ‘‘Rank and precedence, forsooth! The table 
of ranks and degrees is a lie and should be flung into 
the fire. Organise rank and precedence! That was 
well for the masters of the ceremonies of former ages. 
Come forward, some great marshal, and organise equality 
in society, and your rod shall swallow up all the juggling, 
old, court goldsticks.’’ 


Velters from Abroad. 


PROGRESS AND REACTION iN YOUNG 
TURKEY. 
T9 the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The recent outcry in Turkey caused by the 
references of Lords Crewe and Lansdowne to Macedonian 
affairs, and by the criticism of the Balkan Committee, 
has shown how sensitive the Turks are to Western 
opinion. The outcry has been mainly one of protest, 
of course. It is never popular to agree with foreign 
critics. But there is another section of the public 
which takes the criticism in the friendly spirit in which 
it is meant. The ‘‘ Sabah’”’ and the ‘‘ Yeni Gazetta”’ 
plead for a serious consideration of the views of English 
statesmen, supported, as these have been, by recent 
comments in the English and French Press. ‘They ask 
for a proper inquiry into the charges made by disin- 
terested friends in Europe. Turkey may be leaning, 
for the moment, towards the Triple Alliance, but the 
Young Turks recognise that the good opinion of the 
Liberal Powers is important to them, from the point of 
view of cheap money, no less than of moral support. 

And this imposes a responsibility on those who 
wish well to them. We cannot wash our hands of the 
whole affair. We have to consider carefully what our 
attitude should be. I submit that it should be one 
of respect towards a Power which we wish to be self- 
respecting, combined with vigilance, and, when neces- 
sary, with perfectly frank and outspoken criticism. 

I may be told that the time has gone by for an 
attitude of respect. Such an attitude implies a belief 
in the possibility of gradual improvement in the govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. That belief was justi- 
fied, it may be said, at the time of the Revolution of 
1908, but it is no longer possible to-day. I cannot 
admit this. 

Memories are short, and it is worth while recalling 
the position which English Liberals—and, indeed, most 
Englishmen who had studied the subject—took up in 
July, 1908. We believed that the Young Turks ought 
to have a chance—and a good chance, an ample chance, 
in point of time—of showing what they could do. What 
were the grounds of that belief? Not that we expected 
a sudden and complete change; not that we thought 
that a temporary gust of enthusiastic brotherliness would 
become a steady wind, blowing the ship of State along 
a course of liberty, equality, and fraternity; not that 
we trusted the mere forms of a French Constitution to 
alter the habit of centuries, and produce a spirit of 
real constitutionalism. We cherished no such illusions. 
We took into account the difficulties in the way. We 
also took into account the force of the modern spirit 
among educated Turks, acting under the impulse given 
to it by the fear of foreign intervention. Lastly, we 


took into account the only alternative policv—that of 
discrediting the new régime—with all its consequences. 
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It would have meant war—war, primarily, between 
Turkey and Bulgaria, but involving, in all probability, 
other Balkan States, if not the Great Powers as well. 
The defeat of Turkey would not have settled the pro- 
blem; the Christian States would not have been in a 
position to agree as to the disposition of the severed 
territory. It was not unlikely that they would have 
been robbed of the fruits of their success by the refusal 
of the Powers to acquiesce in it. Further, there was the 
possibility of a Turkish victory, establishing a still more 
martial Turkish Government, with a still firmer hold 
on European Turkey. 

Such was our view in 1908. And I contend that 
the position is essentially the same to-day. A policy 
of mere opposition to the Turkish Government, unless, 
indeed, it were wholly ineffective and fruitless, would 
produce the same terrible effects as we contemplated 
then. The only other alternative—the policy of more 
or less pacific ‘‘intervention’’ by the Great Powers — 
has been dropped, at least for some time to come. 

On the other hand, I contend that the possibility 
of improvement has not disappeared. There are hope- 
ful signs. There are men of genuinely Liberal opinions 
in high places. There is criticism in Parliament and in 
the Press. There is an increased feeling of security, 
showing itself in an upward movement of commerce and 
industry, and a rise in the value of land. Disorder 
has been lessened; the roads are more frequented ; the 
matkets are better attended. The Army is more regu- 
larly paid, and the soldiers are no longer compelled to 
live by pillaging the population. The gendarmerie, 
under the influence of European officers, is less arbitrary. 
Most important of all, a really remarkable educational 
movement is in progress. It could not be expected 
to have any influence as yet on the course of affairs, but 
it is bound to bear fruit in the future, unless a catas- 
trophe occurs before it has time to ripen. 

All is not well, it is true. The past year has been 
disgraced by barbarities in Macedonia of which readers of 
Tur Natron have been kept informed from time to time. 
These barbarities were the inevitable outcome of an 
aggressive policy against the Albanian, Bulgarian, and 
Greek communities, based upon a Chauvinistie and mili- 
tarist sentiment, and an exaggerated fear of hostile 
designs across the frontier. We have, in fact, been 
witnessing a militarist reaction, during which the men 
of Liberal opinions have lost influence, and have even 
been affected by the Jingo atmosphere themselves. If 
this process were to continue, it would mean a gradual 
reversion towards anarchy, bankruptcy, and the break- 
up of the Empire. It is not proved, however, that 
the reaction is more than temporary. There are already 
some signs that it has spent itself. 

It is too early as yet to form a final judgment on 
the Young Turks. It is only since the so-called Counter 
Revolution of April 13th, 1909—a period of less than 
two years—that they have had an opportunity of try 
ing their hand. And that event was an unfortunate 
one. It deprived the Turkish Revolution of its blood- 
less character. It brought the Army into undue pro- 
minence as the ‘‘ saviour’’ of the Constitution, and so 

rofoundly changed the balance of power within the 
Young Turk movement. 

The Young Turks would, in any case, have been con- 
fronted with the ignorance and occasional fanaticism 
of a vast Moslem population ; with the deep-rooted sus- 
picions and hatreds of the non-Turkish peoples; with 
habits of corruption and of brutality, the luxuriant weeds 
of long years of despotism; with the almost complete 
absence of honest and capable officials. To these were 
now added an increased fear of conspiracy and sedition, 
an increased reliance upon force, and the dominance of 
an Army whose ablest men have been trained in the 
Teutonic school. The Liberal section of the reformers 
were bound to walk more warily than ever. Thev 
have preferred a damaging compromise with the mili- 
tarists to running the risk of a dictatorship. 

The conflict in modern Turkey is generally be- 
lieved to be between old-fashioned Moslem prejudice 
on the one side, and, on the other, a small group of 
intellectuals with a Parisian education and outlook. 


‘ 





That is not the true way of looking at it. The political 
problem is beginning to assume a new setting, more 
like that which it assumes in Western States. It is 
true that the instincts of the mob must be reckoned with, 
and that no party can afford to neglect them. But 
the tendencies which are to-day struggling for mastery 
are the desire, on the one side, for military strength 
and national self-assertion, and the desire, on the 
other, for conciliation and internal development. It 
is not Religious Bigotry versus Free Thought, it is 
Jingoism versus Liberalism. 

To conclude, the question before us is not whether 
the present Turkish Government is all that was hoped 
for by the optimists; not whether it is a truly consti- 
tutional Government; not even whether it is the best 
that the circumstances of the Ottoman Empire admit 
of. We might answer all these questions in the nega- 
tive, and still prefer it. The question is whether it is 
preferable to any alternative which is, at the present 
time, possible. 

To think it so preferable, is not to think that it 
should be exempt from criticism. On the contrary, 
such criticism is desired by the best elements in Turkey 
—even in Government circles, and still more outside 
them—and, so long as it is not conceived in a purely 
hostile spirit, it tends to strengthen the hands of those 
who are working for real progress. 

On the other hand, we should treat Turkey as a 
self-respecting State. It should be understood that 
we express our opinions, not because we wish to interfere 
in her internal affairs for interference’s sake, but be- 
cause Turkey herself aims at bringing her Government 
into accord with Liberal opinion in Europe, and wants 
to know what that opinion is, and because we have re- 
sponsibilities under the Treaty of Berlin towards the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. These facts justify us 
in following more closely the course of affairs in Turkey 
than in other foreign States. While criticising, we 
should, at the same time, support and help the Young 
Turks in their efforts towards progress, and not fail to 
give them full credit for the advance they have already 
made. This attitude of respect tempered with vigilance 
is not a simple and easy one to take up, and our Foreign 
Office does not seem to have succeeded in assuming it. 
But we are faced with a more complicated and difficult 
situation than in the old days, and to that situation 
our policy must adapt itself—Yours, &c., 

Cuar.tes Ropen Buxton. 

Constantinople, January. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE HAGUE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Only a few months ago, on the 2nd August, 1910, 
at the conference of the International Law Association in the 
Guildhall, a motion was proposed by me that, in view of 
the approaching opening of the Permanent Palace for a Tri- 
bunal of International Arbitration at The Hague, and in 
the interests of strengthening the efficiency of that tribunal 
as a Court for the solution of international difficulties and 
the continuity of its decisions, it would be ‘desirable that 
steps were taken to establish, in connection with that tri- 
bunal, a school for the study of international law in all 
its branches. 

The motion was opposed. It may be said, fortunately 
if was so, for as the opposition was partly based on the 
well-trodden ground that it was premature, that argument 
gave the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone, an opportunity, 
in an eloquent support of the motion, to declare that he 
had long learned not to call any proposal premature of 
which he could not see the immediate realisation. Had not 
he once, when a proposal for the establishment of a Court 
for international arbitration was brought forward at one 
of these conferences, called it premature, while within his 
own lifetime that Court had become an accomplished fact! 
Lord Alverstone’s words now sound prophetic. Barely 
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four months after they were spoken, the Dutch Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the Assembly of the States General 
at The Hague, on the 6th of December, 1910, declared that 
eminent international jurists in Holland had met to con- 
sider and formulate a plan for the realisation of the idea 
that, in connection with The Hague Tribunal, there shall 
-be an opportunity for the teaching and study of the law of 
nations. 

As a matter of fact, some leading international lawyers 
in Holland, under the presidency of His Excellency T. M. 
(. Asser, have met with the object of taking the initiative for 
the formation of an international committee to consider the 
foundation of certain lectures in connection with The Hague 
Tribunal. 

Evidently, this movement has not found disfavor in the 
eyes of the Dutch Government, and it may be surmised that 
a movement initiated by leading men of Holland will have 
something more to fall back upon than a mere desire of 
scholars to discuss matters of theoretical interest and never- 
to-be-realised ideals. 

Greater impetus still the subject has received by the 
formation at the end of November, 1910, of a Netherlands 
Committee of the International Law Association, under the 
presidency of His Excellency T. M. C. Asser, and the chair- 
manship of Prof. Josephus Jitta, of Amsterdam University. 
The committee commenced with a membership of over one 
hundred and thirty Dutch subscribers to the association, 
among whom are the leading lawyers, bankers, insurance 
brokers, shipowners, and others who play a prominent part 
in the commercial world of Holland. 

This strong committee has placed on its agenda—if 
not in the first, yet in a foremost, place—the realisation 
of an international establishment at The Hague for higher 
education in international law. 

No doubt the movement is alive, and the progress made 
in the past month augurs well for this next step in the 
development of internationalism. For it is not in Holland 
only that the idea has taken root. Already a list exists of 
names of eminent men of various nationalities—imposing, 
if not through its numbers, especially through its weight— 
all of whom have declared themselves in favor of the 
establishment of such teaching, though regarding its form 
opinions differ. 

There cannot be any harm in such difference of opinion. 
Whether prominent men in the world of international law- 
not only the law as it is taught at the Universities, but 
also, and foremost, the law as it is practised in the inter- 
course between nations and in the Law Courts—shall be 
invited to hold courses of lectures in the so-called Palace 
of Peace, or chairs shall’ be created for the regular teaching 
of international law during a fixed curriculum, the lectures 
and classes to be held in a-separate building in connection 
with the international Palace of Justice—whatever form the 
realisation of this idea will take eventually, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that there shall be teaching and study 
in connection with that Court and a basis for the continuity 
of its decisions. 

If Holland takes the initiative there is little fear that 
unanimity will not be found among the leading international 
jurists regarding the scheme best suited for the inaugura- 
tion of this new bond of amity between nations. 

There are only two conditions which seem to be essen- 
tial for the proper constitution of such a school, taking this 
word in its generic term. The one is that whatever insti- 
tution be decided upon, it be placed in a position entirely 
independent of all Governments. As the International 
Tribunal] will receive a fitting Palace and Library by endow- 
ment, which makes it entirely independent of any one 
Government who might desire to render its influence of 
greater weight than might be desirable for a proper distri- 
bution of justice, so the school should stand free from any 
national or political prejudices, so that neither in the char- 
acter of the lectures to be delivered, nor in the choice of 
the persons who will deliver them, any motive will have 
weight other than the desire to secure the best teaching that 
can be enlisted from time to time. 

No doubt it will be somewhat difficult to obtain this 
result, but the desire to enhance the usefulness of 
the teaching and to give full scope to its international as- 
pect, which will welcome also the light which a powerful 

mind might be able to throw on the subjects to be taught 
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from a more or less outside point of view, ought to find a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of these wishes in the inde- 
pendence of the school from any Government control. 

The other point is that, whatever form of teaching may 
ultimately be adopted, the study shall be absolutely free. The 
school’s object shall be to attract young men who have finished 
their education in their own country and have graduated at 
national universities, and who are desirous, either for their 
future career or for the enlargement of their own minds, 
to follow a course of lectures on one or other subject of a 
purely international character. Those who are destined in 
later years to be at the head of commercial institutions of 
an international character may go up to this school in order 
to learn to distinguish between the national character of 
their own ideas and the international one which they will 
have to adopt, and in order to obtain a view of the wide 
field of international conditions seen from an international 
standpoint. Young diplomatists may be expected in order 
that they may listen to the internationalism taught by the 
inost eminent jurists, economists, and pacifists which the 
world has produced. 

For all these there should be not only room, but free 
admission. Whatever form the teaching may attain, its 
disciples should not be obliged to attend any lectures but 
those in subjects selected by those disciples themselves. 
There should be no compulsory attendance or retention un- 
less a certain course be completed or a certain result be 
attained. 

If the international character of the school should rest 
on those two conditions, the idea—first launched by Pro- 
fessor von Bar and his late Excellency von Martens, taken 
up and worked out by the Swiss Professor Nippold, 
proposed by his Excellency Sturdza, Roumanian delegate 
at the Second International Peace Conference, and 
seconded by his late Excellency Nelidoff, President of the 
second International Peace Conference—may before long be- 
come a reality, beneficial to mankind, by creating a new 
means for the better understanding of the nations of the 
world in their international intercourse.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. Bisscnop. 

3. Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


DREADNOUGHTS v. TORPEDO-BOATS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—While Liberal publications exclaim in general 
terms against naval expenditure—past, present, and con- 
templated—measuring its proper amount by their own con- 
ceptions of foreign policy, none except THe Nation will 
admit to their columns any plea for structural economy, or 
any criticisms of the waste of money by their party leaders, 
caused by the Conservative tendencies of the Admiralty and 
its naval advisers. One magazine editor, professing Liberal 
principles, writes to a contributor, “‘How can I admit to 
my magazine an article which controverts all the best naval 
opinion?’’ How, indeed? When the screw was refused by 
the best naval opinion, including the Admiralty, because 
‘a vessel propelled from the stern could not possibly be 
steered.” Exactly the same attitude was adopted by the 
Press and the “scientists” in England, and the only person 
of any note who approved the idea was Sir John Burgoyne, 
R.E. Consequently, its proposer, Ericsson, a Swedish en- 
gineer officer, took his impossibility to America, where im- 
possibilities are not so numerous as in England, with the 
result that the “ Providence” warship did, within two years, 
accomplish the Admiralty impossibility, and steered across 
the Atlantic. 

On what does England’s assumed invulnerability from 
direct attack depend? We read one day of impenetrable 
armor, the next of a new gun which will penetrate it. The 
only resource of naval experts is to increase the armor. 
That means increased size of vessel and increased cost. Then 
we have a still heavier projectile. To meet that, a still 
larger ship and heavier armor, till Admiral Bacon anti- 
cipates fifty thousand ton warships. As the twenty thou- 
sand ton ship costs two million sterling, perhaps this 
Baconian ship will cost five millions. Yet she is at the 
mercy of a little torpedo-boat of twenty tons. 

A Commission of United States naval officers, who, so 
far, have shown themselves to be in advance of British and 
any others, reported unanimously that :—‘‘ Torpedo-boats 
will certainly destroy an armor-clad if they escape destruc- 
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tion during the two or three minutes in the course of which 
the vessel attacked will be able to employ its quick-firing 
guns.”’ The necessary requirements of torpedo-boats are: 
first, speed, to overtake the armor-clad; second, immunity 
from the guns. Both of these can, with certainty, be attained 
to-day. The first could not have been attained two or three 
years ago. To the nation which employs such boats, Dread- 
noughts will mean merely scrap-iron. I do not mean that 
absolute invulnerability can be claimed for anything on the 
earth, not even for the earth itself, if astronomers are right. 
Achilles had a hee]. In reply to an offer of these boats to 
a Colonial Government, the reply is, “Our naval advisers 
(English) assure us that the same results can be attained by 
submarines.” Now please to note the amount of intelligence 
expended on this advice. The submerged vessel has, at best, 
a speed of eight knots, which, because of the laws of nature, 
that is to say, of resistance of water to propulsion, and the 
horse-power necessary to overcome that resistance, can never 
be sensibly increased. Froude’s equation settles that ques- 
tion, but we know the navy have a horror of equations. In 
that case it is sufficient in war-time to observe rigidly a 
standing order never to steam less than ten knots, an easy 
matter with a twenty-knot armor-clad, and a submarine 
becomes innocuous. So much for naval expert. opinion. 

As to cost, 290 armored torpedo-boats can be con- 
structed at a cost of a two million sterling Dreadnought. 
Five of the former, costing one fifty-seventh as much as the 
latter, will certainly disable or sink her, even allowing 
for the loss of one or two, which I do not anticipate. These 
boats will not exceed twenty tons, can be transported by 
rail from coast to coast, need no docks, can be built in an 
inland shed, launched from any harborless coast, are silent, 
smokeless, and flameless ; employ a crew of only four men ; 
they need never be “scrapped,” because, being kept on land, 
they will not deteriorate; their type and size is fixed, and, 
at most, they may require new engines. They can be carried 
in cruisers and dropped in mid-ocean, or transhipped any- 
where. They will be the microbes of naval warfare, and, 
as Ericsson alleged, drive heavy armor-clads and destroyers 
from the sea. This is one of Ericsson’s impossibilities. 

The objections to them will come from naval officers 
and shipbuilders, as well as from their employees. To the 
former they will offer no quarter-deck, no comfortable and 
remunerative commands, while the crews should be com- 
posed of intelligent seamen. Cocked hats and swords will 
be in the way, and all naval swagger will be dispensed 
with, including bickering by flag-signal. Their aim is to 
destroy. They cannot be lost on reefs, or islands, or run 
each other down. 

To the latter, being cheap, they will be very painful, 
fur reasons which I need not enumerate. We have also to 
consider the feelings of the crowds which frequent a launch, 
of the newspaper editors who describe it, and of the dis- 
tinguished ladies who break bottles of wine, to say nothing 
of the church, which, I understand, blesses all the large 


ships which go down to the sea to spread the doctrine of | 


peace on earth and goodwill towards men. Against these 
drawbacks we can only oppose national security and the 
taxpayer’s pocket.—Yours, &c.. 

F. T. Warsurton, 


February 9th, 1911. (Lt.-Colonel R.E., retired) 


THE CASE FOR ADULT SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sin,—Now that we have a clear road for Progress on 


really democratic lines, and there is no longer any fear 
of the House of Lords to check legislation, may I urge upon 
all Liberals. and especially Liberal women, to unite in 
demanding a genuinély democratic extension of the 
franchise ? 

The time has surely gone by for compromises and half 
measures. So long as we had to consider a Tory Upper 
House, it may have been good policy to compromise on a 
“Conciliation Bill,” and accept the promise of the tradi- 
tional “half loaf” instead of the whole. But now we 
Liberal women Suffragists need no further alliance with 
Conservatives, if we are consistent in demanding Adult 
Suffrage, and in making that one of the chief objects of 
our work. ‘ 

The People’s Suffrage Federation has already enrolled 
a very large number of the best-known and soundest 


members of the Liberal and Labor Parties, but it needs 
the backing of the electorate and the women of the com- 
munity to give it driving force. 

I doubt whether Liberals and democrats in general have 
fully realised how impossible it would be to bring in a 
Franchise Bill on non-party lines. Each party must have 
in its mind an ideal franchise for the nation, and the 
claim of the Conciliation Bill recently before Parliament, 
that it satisfied all parties in that it admitted the principle 
of woman’s suffrage, always reminded me of the husband 
who said that when he and his wife differed they usually 
compromised, explaining that this meant that she offered 
to give up her point, while he graciously accepted the offer ; 
or, still more forcibly, is it a case of the lion lying down 
with the lamb—inside? 

The Conservatives would have re-affirmed the property 
basis of enfranchisement and conceded nothing that could 
possibly have weakened their party, while they would have 
gained an enormous number of votes from women of pro- 
perty ; whereas the Progressive parties would have bartered 
away their chance of a more democratic franchise for either 
sex, and postponed electoral reform indefinitely. The Con- 
ciliation Bill comes under Mrs. Billington Greig’s defini- 
tion of “ Emancipation in a hurry,” and if there had been 
any chance of Tory Government in England, it might have 
been accepted by those Liberals who put the woman's cause 
before all else as a makeshift and a supposititious first in 
stalment. But now that the Tories are not only beaten at 
the polls, but are hopelessly bankrupt of any constructive 
policy, and are, moreover, not likely to be in power at any 
rate for five years, even if then, what purpose can possibly 
be served by our offering a needless compromise on the 
Suffrage question, and voluntarily making a _ present 
to the Conservative Party of a valuable weapon 
against democratic progress? If a majority of 
Liberal and Labor members, such as we now have 
in the douse, is not enough to pass a democratic 
measure like Adult Suffrage, when is it ever likely to pass? 
We are sometimes told—even by Liberals—that there is 
no demand for such a measure. How do we know until we 
test the public? If there ie any demand at all for an ex- 
tension of the franchise, it should now be on the widest 
possible basis, and I believe sufficiently in the English 
people to feel sure that this demand will be made articulate 
as soon as it is realised that at last there is a reasonable 
hope of its fulfilment. We have not yet fully awakened to 
the new era that has just dawned on British liberty. For 
centuries we have been tyrannised over by the House of 
Lords, and every Liberal Ministry has had to frame legis- 
lation with one eye on that Mutilating Chamber, whereas 
now, for the first time, the Cabinet can reckon upon a clear 
passage of its most progressive Bills. It is for us of the 
people, therefore. to demand the fullest measure of 
democracy. 

Compromise belongs to the days of the past; consis- 
tency should now be our watchword, and if we are con- 
sistent, can we refuse to demand an Adult Franchise? I 
venture to think not, and I hope that my words may con- 
vince many Liberal women of the justice and the urgency 
of this appeal.—Yours, &c., ErHEet Jonson. 

Batt’s Corner, Farnham, Surrey 


THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sin,—Owing to illness, I have unluckily only to-day seen 
your issue of the 28th ult., with Mr. Alexander's long letter on 
the above subject. I deprecate taking up much of your space 
in reply ; but perhaps you will allow me to quote two further 
extracts from authorities on the matter. 

Mr. Alexis Krausse, in his book “China in Decay” 
(Chapman & Hall, 1900), says :— 

“It is unnecessary to detail at length the events which 
transpired during the progress of the campaign, so absurdly 
called the ‘Opium War.’” And Mr. Demetrius Charles 
Boulger, in “A Short History of China” (Gibbings & Co. 
Ltd., 1900), avers :— 

“Lord John Russell (in Parliament) defined the scope 
of the expedition of 1840 as obtaining reparation for the 
insults and injuries offered to Her Majesty’s Superintendent 
and Her Majesty’s subjects by the Chinese Government, and, 
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in the second place, to obtain for the merchants trading in 
China an indemnification for the loss of their property in- 
curred by threats of violence offered by persons under the 
direction of the Chinese Government.” 

This was said after a _ full 
the facts of the case. The authorities named by 
Mr. Alexander are, after their kind, weighty 
but I should much prefer to have the opinion of a 
man like Mr. R. 8. Gundry, C.B., whose knowledge of China 
and Chinese ways is much more thorough than any of them, 
except, perhaps, Archdeacon Moule. 

Mr. Alexander speaks somewhat scornfully of my 
“bias,” and in deprecation of my ideas. I know what has 
been done in Sze-chuan, Yunnan, and Shansi, but I know 
also how much has been left undone in the other provinces, 
owing to the “corruption of the officials” and “the profit- 
ableness of the crop.” I am very loth to obtrude the per- 
sonal element in a matter such as this; but as Mr. Alex- 
ander is polite enough to sneer at my “ ideas,”’ it is only 
fair to say that it is just about fifty-three years since I 
first landed in China, that I have for years studied and 
been in touch with its trade, have written about it while in 
that country and at home, and that I, therefore, claim to 
be at least as free from “bias’’ as the representative of 
any anti-opium society.—Yours, &c., SHANGHAI. 

London, February 4th, 1911. 


knowledge of all 


ones ; 


WILL FREER TRADE MAKE DEARER WHEAT? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—After following for the last eight years the sinu- 
osities and absurdities of Tariff Reform, one is prepared for 
the most incongruous supplement. A special opportunity is 
furnished by the Americo-Canadian Treaty. 

By Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme a farthing on the 4b. 
loaf, a corresponding duty on other eatables, and ten per 
cent. on manufactures, was to bring about a renaissance in 
agriculture, a resurrection of the gone, and a revival of the 
going, industries, larger profits to the trader, higher wages 
and immunity from unemployment for the workers. And to 
crown all, Imperial unity would be secured for all time. 
Nevertheless, the exemption of maize and bacon, and the 


pledge of author and endorser that the cost of living would 
be correspondingly reduced in other dutiable articles, indi- 
cated that some sacrifice was involved. 
reassured by pointing out to them that this was the only 
true road to universal Free Trade and lower prices in the 
end. 
very little, and, by a scientific juggle, that, or most of it. 


The consumers were 


The new duties must necessarily yaise prices by a 


would fall on the foreigner. Now the same authorities tell 
us that the abolition of the duty on Canadian wheat will 
have “far-reaching effects’’; one of which will be dearer 
wheat in the British market. In short, two opposites are to 
exert the same effect, and two things which are equal to the 
same thing may still not be equal to one another. 

The economic factors are in this case as peculiar as they 
are pertinent. A serious blunder is made by both Free 
Traders and Protectionists in considering that America 
needs Canadian wheat. On the contrary, she has much the 
larger. surplus for-sale in neutral markets, and, strange 
though it may appear, the very region in which Canadian 
wheat is dumped is that in which the largest proportion 
of it is available. The why and wherefore of a 
part of the Canadian surplus seeking an _ already 
bloated market is not to be found in the demand, 
but in the transportation The preferable 
route to Europe for wheat — American 
and Canadian alike—has up till now been rid the Great 
Lakes, on which Duluth is the nearest port. Minneapolis 
is the great “milling point,” and that process by getting 
rid of the offal tends to reduce the freight on the flour ex- 
ported, and raise the price of wheat in that market. True, 
wheat can be shipped to Europe in bond and duty free ; but 
those who can finance and take the risks of the deal are 
fewer than those who will pay five cents duty for the ad- 
vantage of near delivery and a certain price. This the 
final destination of a large proportion of Canadian wheat, as 
far as the original consignor is concerned, at Duluth or 
Minneapolis attests. The first question arising is, will the 
abolition of the duty raise the price on the American side? 
Emphatically, no. The second, will it raise it in the 


routes. 
north - western 
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European market? Again, no. Presumably there is no 
change in the volume of the surplus, only in the route by 
which it reaches its destination. Still another question. 
Will this free access exert any appreciable influence on 
Canadian production? If there is no rise on the American 
side, there will be no price incitement to increase the volume. 
In short, the American buyer of Canadian wheat would give 
the former price minus any drop accruing from slacker com- 
petition between Canadian and American wheats ; so that any 
tendency would be towards a lower rather ‘than a higher 
level. All over the world tariffs have reduced volume and 
raised prices, free access the contrary; and is this to be 
an exception ? 

On both sides of this controversy we have loads of senti- 
mental rubbish. Some Free Traders*cannot see that precisely 
the same effect is produced on prices by the legitimate 
freight, as the illegitimate’import duty ; and this is a case 
in point. The cheaper freights to which water transport 
and milling contribute make Duluth and Minneapolis 
markets better by at least five cents than those on the other 
side of the frontier. Tariff Reformers, on the other hand, 
are arguing by turns that tariffs will either raise or depress 
prices as desired, and that duty-free markets can do “ just 
the same.” 

It may well be asked if the higher price obtainable at 
Duluth and Minneapolis will not induce new supplies from 
the lower Mississippi Valley or the Pacific Coast. The detour 
for wheat south of Minnesota or Dakota on its way to 
Europe is too great ; the ocean freights hold the field on “the 
Slope.” It is much more likely that any discrepancy created 
by the duty now being removed will be adjusted by a slight 
fall in the north and a corresponding rise in the south of 
the surplus-yielding region. And in any case the ripple 
would be exhausted in the wider level of the world’s markets 
before reaching the United Kingdom. But whatever the 
effect may be, the trend must be to lower and not to higher 
range, either in the North-West or European markets. The 
Treaty is only another illustration of the advancing know- 
ledge of economics, which is being caused by the higher 
cost of living all over the world. The Canadians, as well 
as the Americans. are to be congratulated on doing a wise 
thing, and we ought not to be blamed for not trying to pre- 
vent them. On other grounds, IT expect the mean price of 
wheat to be much higher in the next than the last quarter 
But they will be mainly economic, and inde- 
re-adjustment as that which has 
Protectionist circles.—Yours, 

Joun McCuttocn. 
Portpatrick, February 9th, 1911. 


of a century. 
pendent of any such 
caused such undue alarm in 


&c., 


THE “ ESTABLISHMENT ” IN LAGOS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—One of the proudest boasts of British Government 
is that flagrant injustice can never take place in its admini- 
stration, without every effort being made to repair the mis- 
chief, and make reparation. During the last few months 
the Government has allowed itself to become party to an 
injustice which the loyal Mohammedan subjects of West 
Africa will not readily forget. 

The late Tory Government had for years refused—again 
and again—to endow an Anglican church in Southern 
Nigeria. Lord Elgin adhered rigidly to the position taken 
up by Mr. Lyttelton, but Lord Crewe granted half the cost 
of the edifice, and the salary (£500 per annum) of a State 
clergyman.: 

This expenditure was foreed upon the local revenues, in 
the teeth of vigorous opposition—the community of which, 
sir, is about seventy-five per cent. Mohammedan—and thus 
the “ Faithful ’’ were driven to pay for the propagation of 
the Gospel to the “ Infidel” (although seldom more than ten 
persons ever attend the Anglican service). 

When Sir George White attacked this injustice in the 
House of Commons last year, Colonel Seely stated that if 
similar applications from other religious bodies were for- 
warded, they would receive the same consideration. 

The Mohammedan community of Lagos is erecting a 
mosque, and the worshippers have already collected £4,000. 
On the basis, therefore of equal treatment, they might expect 
an equivalent grant, particularly as they are compelled to 
pay the greater part of the Anglican endowment. With the 
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astuteness, of which the African is past-master, they have 
appealed to the Government for a grant of £1,500, and Mr. 
Harcourt, according to his reply to Mr. King on Monday last, 
has refused to entertain it! 

Removing this from the arena of petty religious contro- 
versy, none can deny that Mohammedan faith in British 
justice will be severely shaken by this regrettable action. 

There is still time to prevent this becoming a precedent— 
a little honest regret for the initial mistake, a close inquiry 
into the accounts on the spot, a few minutes thought upon 
the consequences involved, and the Government Church of 
Lagos will never be “established ’”’ beyond the trenches which 
are now being dug out by the Government Works Depart- 
ment.—Yours, &c., CoLonrAL. 


FOOD TAXES AND PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sik,—If you will pardon my preaching to you, we make 
a mistake if we assume with you that current events “ close 
the last phase of Mr. Chamberlain's career.” 


Several of my 
political friends 


each quite against the heresy of “ Tariff 
Reform "—agree that it is stronger now that its opponents 
can no longer say “Your food will cost you more.” All 
through the “Tariff Reform” agitation, the Imperial Pre- 
ference side of it, the appeal to patriotism, has been merely 
window-dressing. The manufacturers of Birmingham and 
who demand Protection for British Industries, 
will give up Colonial Preference without a sigh. But, say 
you, if “ Tariff Reform” does not protect agriculture, the 
agricultural interest will cease to care about “Tariff 
Reform,” because their reaping machines, etc., etc., will 
be dearer. This should be so logically, but those connected 
with land, with very few exceptions, are Tory in grain. 
During the period from the repeal of the Corn Laws to 1903, 
when Protection was said to be “not only dead, but 
damned,” the land-owning and land-occupying classes were 
Tory, and they will continue Tory now that circumstances 
have betrayed their hopes of import duties on agricultural 
produce. You and I know that where enhanced prices are 
obtained through the operation of a tariff, it is not the 
workers but the master manufacturer who reaps the benefit. 
But the yarn about “Tariff Reform” improving the condi- 
tion of the workers has taken a great hold on the less intel- 
ligent of the masses. I note your remark, “As a remedy 
for unemployment it is known by all careful thinkers to be 
illusory” (underlining mine). Just so, but how many of 
us can claim to be “careful thinkers” ?—Yours, &c., _ 
Lewis THompson. 

Roseland, Wembdon Road, Bridgwater. 

[Mr. Chamberlain based his advocacy of Protection on 
food taxes and Imperial Preference. His share, therefore, 
in the movement expires with the death of these two phases 
of it.—Ep., Natron.] 


elsew here, 


THE BRITISH FARMER’S PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The neglect of agriculture by both parties of the 
State, when in power, has become a byword, and many 
agriculturists have entirely given up hoping for any benefit 
from State action, and have even gone so far as to refuse 
to see any good in what the State has done for that great 
industry. 

This may have a good effect in making the farmer more 
self-reliant, but it has left still unachieved what should be 
the object of all State action in regard to agriculture, 
namely, the increase, to the highest possible extent, of the 
productivity of the soil. The prime necessity that that end 
may be attained is such a measure as would give to the 
farmer security of. tenure, freedom from damage by game, 
and a sure prospect of a full and equitable compensation for 
improvements. 

In spite of all the various amendments which have been 
made in the laws relating to agricultural holdings, these 
desirable objects have not yet been secured, indeed it is 
difficult to see how they can be secured, to tenant farmers 
without injustice to the owners of the soil. The impossi- 
bility of this has been practically admitted by agricul- 
turists on the Conservative side, and as is well known, Mr. 
Jesse Collings has proposed State-aided purchase as a 
solution of the difficulty. 








Mr. Collings’s proposals appear to be by no means 
perfect, and are not likely to be adopted by the Conservative 
Party ; but I am credibly informed that a committee has 
been appointed by Mr. Balfour to draft a Bill having State- 
aided purchase for its avowed object. 

That this should be left to the Conservative Party seems 
little short of a national calamity. Experience has demon- 
strated again and again that the British tenant farmer can 
hope for no real reform from that party, in which the land- 
lord and sporting interest is so strongly entrenched. 

It is in every way desirable, both from a national and 
a party point of view, that a measure of this kind should 
be enacted by a Liberal Government. 

The fact that so many large estates are coming into 
the market has a double bearing on this subject. 

1. A large number of farmers are being disturbed in 
their holdings, and a feeling of insecurity is being com- 
municated to very many others, with the inevitable result 
of a greater hesitancy before making improvements, and a 
lowering of the standard of farming. 

2. Opportunities are occurring, and being lost, of attain- 
ing that most desirable object: the wider distribution of 
the ownership of land, and of bringing to bear the influence 
of the “magic of ownership’’ upon the improvement of our 
agricultural land, and a consequent vast increase in its 
productivity. 

The re-creation of our rural life upon a secure basis 
can best be accomplished through the transference of the 
ownership of the soil from a game-preserving aristocracy 
and plutocracy to a strong and free class of yeomen, and 
the establishment, in ownership or tenancy under public 
bodies at a greatly accelerated speed, of a large independent 
and highly organised body of Small Holders. 

The undue influence, often amounting to terrorism, con- 
sciously and to a much greater extent involuntarily, and 
therefore inevitably, exercised by the lords of the soil is 
far greater and more widespread than is imagined. 

The principal reason why farmers have not organised 
and demanded redress of certain grievances is a latent and 
semi-conscious fear of the landlord. Many suitable men 
have refrained from applying for Small Holdings from fear 
of the landlord and the farmer. 

These and other problems of our rural life, inseparably 
connected at so many points with our national welfare, must 
be taken up and dealt with, and that speedily, by the 
Liberal Party. 

Then will the counties return to their Liberal allegiance, 
and even the farmers will begin to understand which party 
is their friend.—Yours, &c., RapicaL FARMER. 

February 14th, 1911. 


THE MUFFIN MAN’S BELL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—An article called the “ Muffin Man’s Bell,” in your 
issue of January 28th, recalls an interesting figure, the 
brandy-ball man, who seems to have disappeared with the 
days of my youth. Do any of your readers remember him? 
There was one delightful old man in particular, who used 
to haunt the parade of seaside places. He wore a red cap and 
white apron, and one armless sleeve was pinned to his breast. 
‘ Brandy-balls, with sugar and spice, and a little rum in the 
middle,” a cry to send the modern temperance-trained child 
flying in horror from his wares. But I can recall the joy the 
sound awoke in a certain nursery long ago, rising suddenly 
from a dull London street, wrapt in November fog, and bring- 
ing with it memories of the taste of the salt sea on the lips, 
as well as of peppermint and clove. What a tumbling down 
stairs there was, and a chase after Red-cap down the 
street !—Yours, &c., 

February 10th, 1911. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND CHANCELLOR 
TRISTRAM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Some of your devoted, though often sorely tried, 
Church readers look in vain for some qualification of your 
somewhat sweeping arid hasty condemnation of what you 
term the Bishop of London’s “unfortunate incursion into 
marriage laws,” in Tue Nation, of January 28th. 
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Surely, in view of subsequent developments, the most 
‘“ unfortunate ’’ part of the whole matter has been the con- 
fessed ignorance and incompetence on the part of the Chan- 
cellor? Were it not pathetic, it could only be ludicrous. 
Seldom can there have been so complete a collapse following 
on’ what you are pleased to call a-‘“crushing letter’ '— 
Yours, &c., C. C. 


[Dr. Tristram’s withdrawal is not the last word in this 
controversy. If the State is worsted in it, it must organise 
its defence.—Ep., Nation. | 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Ae an officer in the Boy’s Brigade, I should like 
to say how fully I agree with Mr. Pilkington’s letter in 
your issue of the 28th ult. The Boys’ Brigade has now 
existed for some twenty-eight years, carrying on the splendid 
work of Boys’ Clubs, with the agencies of Bible class, camp. 
gymnasium, physical exercises, football, cricket, swimming. 
indoor games, ambulance, and drill. 

Although we teach our boys some military drill, we are 
net‘a military organisation, in fact, drill is only a branch 
of our work, such as football, &e. Our constitution runs : 
“The object of the Boys’ Brigade is the advancement of 
Christ's Kingdom amongst boys, &ec.’’ We only use the drill 
to instil some self-respect and discipline into the boys. It 
also enables us to organise camps with some success. 

Being a Liberal. I am against any form of compulsory 
military training. It is therefore with keen regret that I 
find a Liberal Government taking what I cannot but help 
thinking is the first step towards such an object. During the 
last. few years the War Office has issued to us camp equip- 
ment at the cost of five per cent. of the value, thus enabling 
thousands of our boys to enjoy the inestimable value of a 
week's training in discipline and comradeship at the seaside. 

The Army Council has this year refused us the use of 
camp equipment, and permission for an Army officer to in- 
spect us when he is wearing uniform, unless we link our- 
selves up with the Territorials, and become part of them, 
thus, by a threat, trying to turn a social organisation into 
a military one. Naturally, we are not likely, after all the 
years of work and the fine tradition we have now created, to 
alter our aim and object because of such a threat, especially 
when the Government, should we link ourselves with ‘the 
Territorials, claim such rights as to appoint an officer to 
each company, examine each officer to see if he is fit to give 
military instructions, to see that each company reaches a 
certain standard in drill, &c. In fact, they are trying to 
force ue to become the feeder of the Territorials by the with- 
drawal of a privilege which any Government ought to be 
only too pleased to grant, seeing the splendid moral and 
physical training the Boys’ Brigade has given, and is 
giving, to thousands of boys.—Yours, &c., 

February 13th, 1911. Ernest H. Burris. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srx,—The epithet ‘‘reactionary’’ leaves me unmoved, 
since it is always applied to those who resist any innovation, 
however absurd or harmful the innovation may be. 
“FE. W. D.’s”’ argument, that a word must be good English 
because it is ‘‘ good German,”’ or “ falls into line with French 
and German usage,”’ is as extraordinary as his statement 
that ‘ours is not a Latin tongue.” In his letter of nine 
lines there are ten words which come straight from Latin, 
not to mention one straight from Greek! And why are 
we to copy French or German? Our tongue has the immense 
advantage of drawing on two sets of roots, Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, but this does not excuse the combination of the two 
in one word. It is just because ‘better’ is a good “ Anglo- 
Saxon root ’’ that “ betterment” is a ridiculous hybrid. No 
doubt instances could be quoted of such words which have 
passed into the language, but do not let us needlessly add 
to them. They usually result from inability to use the re- 
sources of the English language, combined with the ignorance 
which thinks that «uch terminations as “ment’’ can be 
affixed to anything. 

“ Amelioration ’’ is pedantic, but I have never yet seen 
betterment '' where “ improvement ’’ or some other common 


word would not have served. It has not even the excuse of 
conveying a new idea, or avoiding circumlocution. And 
“ smoke-room,”’ I repeat, is wrong by all analogy, and due 
to mere slovenliness. 

The English Association would be doing good service 
if it published a “ black list’ of words with which no decent 
writer should have anything to do.—Yours, &c., 

February 14th, 1911. a. ¥. RR. 


THE RESTING WHEEL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 


Siz,—Your contributor gives a charming picture of the 
leisurely cutting of a new book by the fireside in the 
evening, when the hurry and work of the day is over; but 
how came he to hear the mill wheel of the valley still 
‘dripping in the hurrying water’’ and apparently still 
turning, turning, all through the night, though now 
‘ineffective ’’ and ‘“‘ turning no stone?’’ The wise miller 
gives even the wheel rest at night, shutting the water off 
from the mill-race that turns it, so that the stream also 
flows through the night peacefully in its natural channel, 
after turning the wheel all day, and the wheel is at rest. 

Perhaps your contributor had not the good fortune of 
having this impressed upon his imagination at an age when 
everything was inysterious, standing watching the great 
wheel turning in the stream and hearing the plash plash 
of the paddles in the water, or watching the buckets of an 
overshot wheel as they filled and descended and emptied 
and rose and filled and descended and emptied again, and 
then one evening noticing that the wheel was going slower, 
slower and the stream diminishing, and at last the wheel 
at rest, its long day’s work done. 

This is the key-note of Wordsworth’s boyish sonnet. 

“Calm is all nature as a resting wheal.” 

There is nothing that appeals to the imagination in the 
wheel of an omnibus that stops to pick up passengers, or 
the cab at your door, or even in the wheel of a wagon 
drawn into the farmyard at night and backed up into the 
cart-shed ; but the water-wheel slowly coming to rest as 
the importunate stream is turned away is the very type of 
Rest itself. 

But alas! all this is passing away with the lamp and 
the firelight and the uncut book. I learnt it nearly sixty 
years ago in the beautiful valley of the Torridge from the 
old mill at Wear Giffard, a little above Armory House, 
where Don Guzman met Rose Salterne and made love to 
het under the great oak, thereby provoking the duel with 
Will Cary on the sands above Bideford Bridge next morning. 
I re-visited the mill a few years ago. There was a traction 
engine in the lane with a wagon-load of sacks of flour, and a 
great advertisement on the mill that it was someone or 
other’s steam mills, with patent steel rollers, and at the 
back of the stream was a great heap of coal and a steam 
engine dribbling a black, greasy stream of condensed steam 
into the old mill-race, through which no water races now, 
and in which no wheel turns, and the patent steel rollers 
were grinding their fine flour within.—Yours, &c., 

Francis H. Jones. 

Gordon Square, February 16th, 1911. 





Poetry. 


SLUM-CRY. 


Or a night without stars, the wind withdrawn, 
God’s face hidden, indignity near me, 

Drink and the paraffin flares to sear me, 
Dust-colored hunger—so was I born! 


Of a city noon-day—as sand through sieve 
Sifting down, as dusk padding the glamor— 
I of the desolate white-lipped clamor, ° 
Millioning fester. So do I live! 


Of a Poor-house morning, not asking why, 
Breath choked, dry-eyed, the death of me staring, 
Faces of strangers, and no one caring— 

Thou who hast made me—so shall I die! 


JoHN GALSWORTHY. 
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Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Works of John M. Synge."’ (Dublin: Maunsel. 4 vols 
24s net.) 

“Seven Sages of Durham.” 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Essays on Roman History.’ By Henry Francis Pelham 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 
‘ “The Customs of Old England.” 
6s.) 

“Edipus, King of Thebes.’ By Sophocles. Translated into 
English Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray. (Allen. 2s. net.) 

“Tintoretto.” By Evelyn March Phillipps. (Methuen 
15s. net.) 

‘Battle Honours of the British Army.” 
(Murray. 15s. net.) 

“The Revolt in Canada against the New Feudaliem.” By 
Edward Porritt. (Cassell. 1s. net.) 

“ Account Rendered.”’ By. E. F. Benson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

“ Jésus et la Tradition Evangélique.” Par A. Loisy. (Parie: 
Nourry. 8fr.) 

‘“* Eesei sur |’Histoire de |’Idée de Progrésjusqu’é la Fin du 
XVIII®. Siécle.”” Par J. Delvaille. (Paris: Alcan. 12fr.) 

“La Guerre du Feu.’ Roman. Par J. H. Rosny ainé 
(Paris: Fasquelle. 3fr. 60.) 


By G. W. Kitchin, D.D. (Unwin 


By F. J. Snell. (Methuen. 


By C. B. Norman 


* 


THE discussion in regard to the Papal decision on 
Anglican Orders, which was revived by the publication of 
Mr. Snead-Cox’s “Life of Cardinal Vaughan,” and carried 
on in Mr. Lacey’s “ A Roman Diary,” reeeives a fresh addi 
tion this week in the shape of Abbot Gasquet’s “ Leaves from 
My Diary (1894-1896),"’ which has been issued by Messrs. 
Burns and Oates. Abbot Gasquet claims that these notes 
from his Diaries ‘will show the single-minded purpose ” 
with which the Roman authorities “approached the con 
sideration of a question which had been forced upon them 
by outsiders.” Lord Halifax's contribution to the contro- 
versy, which was announced some time ago in these columns, 
will, we understand, be published about September next. 

* * * 


A BIOGRAPHY, by Miss Monica Gardner, of Adam Mickie- 
wicz, the Polish national poet, is to be published by Messrs. 
Dent. Mickiewicz is hardly known in this country, but 
Continental critics class him with Goethe and Byron. The 
latter part of his life was spent in Paris, where he held 
the chair of Slavonic literature at the Collége de France, 
and was also in charge of the Arsenal Library. Montalem- 
bert helped to translate his “ Book of Pilgrims "’ into French. 


7 - * 


Mr. Witu1am ARcHER has recently spent several months 
in Spain investigating the facts connected with the death 
of Ferrer, and the result of his researches will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in a book called 
“The Life and Death of Ferrer.” It gives the inner history 
of the Barcelona outrages, as well as a good deal of informa 
tion about Ferrer that has never been made public in this 
country. 

* * * 

BsoRNSTJERNE BsorNsON was a great letter-writer, full 
of spirit and charm. A collection of his correspondence is 
now in preparation, and will be issued both by Bjérnson’s 
Danish publisher and in a German edition. 

7” 7 + 


\ Loca history of exceptional interest is Mr. Thomas 
J. Barratt’s “The Annals of Hampstead,’ which appears 
in Messrs. Black’s list. Among famous residents of Hamp- 
stead were Chatham, Constable, Romney, Bishop Butler. 
Steele, Leigh Hunt. Keats, and a crowd of others, while the 
old Upper Flask Inn used to be the meeting-place of the 
Kit-Cat Club, of whose doings Mr. Barratt is a close chroni 
cler. Early in the eighteenth century the Hampstead 
springs rivalled those of Tunbridge Wells, so that a history 
of the suburb throws some interesting sidelights upon the 
social history of London. Mr. Barratt, who is known as 
a collector of works of art, and a very keen amateur of 
paintinz, has given special attention to the illustrations, 
which will include reproductions of Constable, Chatelain, 
and a large number of old and rare prints, as well as of 
many drawings specially made for the work by Mr. A. R. 
Quinton. 





Some sidelights on Kossuth, Gérgei, and the Hungarian 
war of independence are promised in Professor Marczali’s 
edition of “The Letters and Diary of Count Charles Leinin- 
gen-Westerburg,” a translation of which will be issued by 
Messrs. Duckworth. Count Leiningen, one of Haynau’s 
“Arad martyrs,”’ was executed in 1849, although Queen 
Victoria is said to have tried to save her cousin. While 
a prisoner at Arad, he wrote out for his wife a diary of the 
events in which he had taken part, and this document forms 
a section of the coming work. 

* 7 * 


Messrs. DuckwortH have aleo in the press two volumes 
by Dr. Archibald Henderson, an American writer, who is 
at present engaged upon a critical biography of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. The first is a study of Mark Twain, and the second 
a collection of essays, styled “ Interpreters of Life and the 
Modern Spirit,’’ dealing with Meredith, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, 
Wilde, and Mr. Shaw. The point of view taken is that each 
of these authors has created some form of art which is new 
and distinctly individual. 

* . * 


Books that profess to teach the secrets of success in 
litemature are often good reading, even if they fail in their 
avowed object. Stevenson wrote on “The Art of Writing,” 
but it is doubtful whether many of his readers benefited by 
hie precepts. Lewes’s “ Principles of Success in Literature” 
was written “in the belief that if a clear recognition of the 
principles which underlie all successful writing could once 
be gained, it would be no inconsiderable help to many 4 
young and thoughtful mind,” though its author took pains 
to say that he made “no pretension of giving recipes for 
Literature, or of furnishing power and talent where Nature 
has withheld them.’’ Mr. W. M. Colles and Mr. H. Cresswell, 
the compilers of a book called “ Success in Literature,’’ which 
Messrs. Methuen have in the press, are as careful as Lewes 
to guard themselves from misunderstanding. Their book has, 
they say, “no didactic pretensions.”’ It is a collection of such 
precepts, observations, and thoughts from great men and 
women of letters, “as may serve to reveal the secrets of suc- 
cess in literature.’’ A compilation of this sort may not benefit 
the tyro in authorship, but is certain to be of value to the 
reviewer. A glance through its pages will furnish him with 
a quotation showing how the thing should be done, and this 
he may hurl at the head of the author under treatment. 

7 oa * 


Tue edition of Mr. F. W. Bain’s works, which Messrs. 
Methuen have in hand, will begin next week with a new 
book by that delightful author. Its title is ‘The Ashes of a 
God,’’ and the moral it contains is that woman is the grand 
enemy of emancipation—a conclusion which is not likely to 
surprise those who have read Mr. Bain’s former Oriental 
allegories. 

* 7 7 


“ Tue Last Episope in THE Frencx Revouvtion ” is the 
title of a work by Mr. Belfort Bax, which Mr. Grant 
Richards has in the press. It gives an account of “ Grac- 
chus’’ Babeuf and the conspiracy of the Equals against the 
Directory. The episode, though full of interest, has not 
received much attention from English students. The atti- 
tude of Barras to the conspirators needs elucidation. Barras 
himself states that Carlyle’s ‘“old-dragoon Drouet,” who 
joined the plot, was allowed to escape from the Abbaye with 
the connivance of the Directors, and it has been supposed 
that Barras and Rewbell were in some way associated with 
the conspiracy. 

* + + 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson has written an introduction to 
‘Finland To-day,’ by Mr. George Renwick. Besides deal- 
ing with the present political situation in Finland, the book 
treats of Finnish literature, music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, as well as with the daily life of the people 
and the economic possibilities of the country. It will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


7 o * 


WE regret that by an oversight the excellent summary 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ of the forces that shaped 
Elizabethan literature, should have been attributed to Pro- 
fessor Manly, instead of to Professor Oliver Elton, who was 
the writer of that section. 
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Rebiews. 


A CRITIC OF PARTY.* 


Mr. Betioc goes forth as a young David to slay the 
Party System, but the sling does not work, the stone does 
not fly, and the Philistine is untouched. It is necessary to 
add that the attack, which has been delivered with force by 
writers like Mr. Ostrogorski and Mr. Sidney Low, fails in 
Mr. Belloc’s hand mainly because it deserves to fail. 
Mr. Belloc has been. in (Parliament, he is an 
historical writer of force and imagination, and if 
he has never greatly sympathised with English poli- 
tics, he has had ample opportunities of studying 
them. But the book before us shows few signs of the 
student or of the practical observer, though, in spite of 
its joint authorship, it yields ample traces of Mr. 
Belloc’s Roman hand. It is very inaccurate, it is 
highly personal, and its main thesis is set out with so 
much exaggeration as to chill and alienate the not incon- 
siderable public whose intelligence is awake to some dangers 
and abuses of party management. Mr. Belloc commits 
two capital errors in construction. He does not know his 
facts well, or if he does know them, does not trouble 
himself to state them with precision; and he sets out a 
sensational false hypothesis in preference to a non-sensa- 
tional true one. He is not content to argue that British 
party politics smacks somewhat of the game and the 
combat, in which masses of voters take part in much the 
same spirit as they side with Oxford or Cambridge on Boat 
Race day, that it has a taint of favoritism, of class and 
family interest, that there is a tendency to depress the 
representative in favor of the executive power, and that 
the indirect sale of honors constitutes an element of cor- 
ruption. He must needs paint an atmosphere of unrelieved 
falsehood, in which all parties—save perhaps the Irish 
Nationalists—habitually dwell, and all public measures are 
made the subjects of private bargaining among the leaders. 

The nature of these transactions is stated with singular 
assurance. We are told, for example, that “the disappear- 
ance of the Labor Party as an active force” was due to a 
definite compact with the Executive, by which “ places, ad- 
vantage in moving motions, &c.—ultimately, perhaps, 
Cabinet rank—should be the price of compromise: the bar- 
gain was accepted.” Who made this “ bargain,” and when? 
What “places,” “advantage,” “rank,” Cabinet or other, 
were staked against what “ compromise’? We condole with 
Mr. Belloc on the ill-fortune which, until a few weeks ago, 
made him a member of one of these profligate associations, 
and we gather that it is his purpose to show that these astute 
traffickers in State matters consist not merely of the occu- 
pants of the Ministerial but of the Front Opposition Bench. 
“The House,” we are told, “is in a state of abject de- 
pendence on the Ministers and _ ex-Ministers, who 
arrange between them details of all policies.” And, 
again, the normal working of the political machine 
is described as follows: “The Government, after 
consultation with the other half of the clique who sit on the 
Front Opposition Bench, determine that such and such a 
proposal is their policy.’’ It is enough to ask Mr. Belloc 
to which. capital measures of the last three Liberal Govern- 
ments this governing condition applied. To the Education 
Bill? To the Plural Voting Bill? To the Licensing Bill? To 
the Scottish Land Bill? To the Budget? All these measures 
were destroyed by the hostile action of the Opposition in the 
one House in which it was effective. Such criticism defeats 
itself. If the theory of complete unreality, of a polity con- 
tinually arranged between virtually identical groups of game- 
sters were true, we should be governed, not by alternate 
Liberal and Tory administrations, but by a permanent 
coalition of bureaucrats. And if the consequent hypothesis 
of a disappearance of parliamentary control were valid, the 
group system, which is an admitted and continuing de- 
velopment of our representative system, would not have 
arisen. It is contended that the ‘‘ independent action ”’ of 
the House on Ministers has ceased. It has not. Mr. Belloc 
suggests that only once in the last forty years—on the defeat 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1886—have the Commons upset 


*“The Party System.”” By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chester- 
ton. Stephen Swift. 
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the Administration. The wearing down of the Balfour Govern- 
ment of 1903-5 was also an assertion of parliamentary free- 
dom, less dramatic but hardly less effective than the de- 


struction of the first Home Rule Bill. Mr. Balfour's 
majority was broken down on two occasions; and it was 
the steady reduction of its normal strength, as well as of its 
moral authority, which forced an appeal to the country. 

If most of Mr. Belloc’s generalisations break down, the 
outwork of “facts” with which he supports them is of 
the thinnest tissue. Some are not facts at all. Let us 
take a few of them. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is said to have 
offered ‘‘sums running into tens of thousands to the Liberal 
Party funds.’’ He made one gift of £5,000. The “ conditions” 
of these gifts, says Mr. Belloc, were that Egypt should remain 
under British government, and that a Liberal Ministry 
should “ look with favorable eyes’ on a Cape to Cairo Rail- 


way. Neither “condition” was made by Mr. Rhodes 
in his famous letter to Mr. Schnadhorst, though, 
fourteen months later, he tried to suggest, with a 


looseness in the handling of facts which Mr. Belloc shares 
with him, that one of them was. It is not true that a “ judge- 
ship,’’ which was to have been given to Mr. Horridge, was 
given to Mr. Hemmerde. Mr. Hemmerde is not a judge; 
candidate for Parliament at the _ last 
election. It is as farcical for Mr. Belloc to sug- 
that the two front benches “secretly” agreed, 
last November, to ‘“ side-track’’ the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment with payment of members as it is to say 
that the Land Clauses of the Budget were “ known to be the 
suggestion of Sir Edward Grey.’’ What is the quality of 
workmanship which deals with Mr. Joseph Pease under 


he was a 


gi st 


the alias of ‘Sir John Pease,” or describes Sir 
John Rees as “a knight or baronet in some order 
or another’? Many of the personages mentioned 
in this book are inaccurately described. It is, we 
hope, mere carelessness which gives a malicious turn 
to Mr. Belloc’s reference to the “Ayrshire foundry 


scandal, in which Campbell-Bannerman was mixed up.’’ It 
is certainly the spirit of inexactness which is responsible 
for the sentence, ‘‘ English Prime Ministers sell peerages 
and places on the Front Bench.” 

Mr. Belloc’s inaccuracy of detail serves his readers 
as a flare to warn them against his distribution of 
political values. Nearly all his theories are pressed too 
far; hardly any of them are considered historically, and 
his presentments of the party system will repel those critics 
who, like the present writer, are occasionally tempted to 
conclude that its merits are over-shadowed by its defects. 
What is the meaning of the proposition that, in regard to 
Chinese labor, the electorate ought to have been asked to 
pronounce, not merely in favor of the abolition of the 
system in South Africa, but for its abolition by a certain 
date? That is precisely what, under a_ representative 
system, the people are not called upon to do. They gave, in 
the example quoted, a clear general mandate for the 
repatriation of the Chinese laborers on the Rand. Their 
mandate was fulfilled. There was some delay, due, not to a 
compact between the two Front Benches, but to an 
obvious tactic of the mine-owners, the character of which 
Mr. Belloc does not seem to understand. But it was not a 
serious delay. The great object was to secure the end of 
the system. That object was attained to the full, and 
with reasonable expedition. Again, it is a plausible 
criticism that, though the old government of England by a 
Whig oligarchy has disappeared, the tradition of the ap- 
pointed, the almost sacred, ruling family remains. But 
it is absurd to say that the “ greater number’’ of members 
of the two Front Benches enter it “by right of relation- 
ship.’? Who are the half-dozen Liberal statesmen most in 
the public eye? Unquestionably they are Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Morley, Lord Loreburn, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Burns. Only one of them, Mr. Churchill, belongs 
to a ruling family, and he unquestionably entered the 
Cabinet by his own “right,’’ both as an orator and an 
administrative statesman. On the Unionist side the family 
tie is stronger; and he would be a fanatic for party who 
would maintain that birth and family influence do not 
smooth an able man’s path. But the problem is more 
complicated than anything which Mr. Belloc’s slap-dash 
analysis reveals. The House of Commons did not 
yield many of its liberties to the Executive in the 
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course of a deliberate plot to weaken the representa- 
tive principle; they were lost in the battle against 
the licence of Irish Nationalism in the intransigeant 
stage of its politics. Nor, so long as the group system 
develops, will any careful observer of Parliament come to 
the conclusion that its force to resist the encroachments of 
the Executive is spent. The Executive, in its turn, suffers 
from the growing and hardly concealed advance of its 
“expert ’’ advisers; and if it be held, as we hold, that a 
large re-constitution and extension of the revising and ex- 
amining powers of the House of Commons are essential to 
the preservation and the extension of democracy, we be- 
lieve that a strong reforming medium will at once appear. 
Mr. Belloc takes little or no account of public opinion, 
yet it was a great factor in the defeat of Protection 
and the resulting disintegration of the Tory Party. 
We do not disguise the evils of a system depending in any 
degree on the secret contributions of wealthy men, some of 
which are presently minted in peerages and ‘“‘ honors.’’ It is 
not true to say of the party system that it makes “vital or 
considerable change” impossible. ‘“ Vital and considerable 
change ’’ is at this hour proceeding under it. But it is 
true that it maintains a too low level of intelligence and 
culture both in the public it serves and the men who serve 
it; that it discounts originality; and that through its 
system of funds and rewards it tends to confuse and depre- 
ciate the public standard of honor. Here lies a great work 
of criticism and amendment ; but the critic must be either 
in expert observer or a political philosopher. Mr. Sidney 
Low was both these things; Mr. Belloc is neither. 





CAMBRIDGE VERSE.* 

Tue charm of locality in literature is a very delicate and 
rare one. As a rule, at least in all but recent work, it is an 
unpremeditated charm. An author mentions a place by its 
proper name, and the word immediately takes a rich or 
‘urious coloring from the man’s mind; we are thrilled by 
it, though we may have little or no knowledge of the place. 
\ specially topographical writer is not likely to affect us in 
this way. Drayton in his ‘“ Polyolbion” and Byron in 
Childe Harold ’’ seldom do. It would have been different 
had Shakespeare mentioned Stratford in one of his sonnets, 
or some remote place in South Wales, showing that he had 
really travelled to Milford Haven before writing ‘‘ Cymbe- 
line.” A great deal of the beauty of some old poems is duc 
to this appeal to our feeling about actual places. ‘“‘ The 
King’s Quhair,” for example, lives, if at all, by the help of 
passages reminding us that King James was really a prisoner 
at Windsor; the beauty of the description of Jane Beaufort 
walking under his window must have been far less, as it 
would have been far different, withont this anchorage of 
reality. A place name is not essential to a poem producing 
this kind of effect, but it may be a priceless addition. 
great poems, most perhaps of the greatest, owe nothing to 
such accidents. Wordsworth is not chary of names, but, as 
a rule, they signify nothing. The significance of Yarrow is 
not of his making. When we are at Tintern we are indiffer- 
ent to the poem conceived there. The lines written at 
Tintern and the lines on the Yew trees of Lorton Vale and 
Borrowdale neither owe nor give anything to localities. The 
mention of Tintern was probably dictated by a normal and 
methodical state of mind following composition. We should 
never go a mile out of our way to see Glaramara if we knew 
that it was Glaramara, because in the poem it is purely a 
spirit, and the rocks are another matter. The Sirmio of 
Catullus is a case of another kind. Without the exact name 
the poem would not have been what it is, and probably it 
must have been inferior. Tt has not passed into a spiritual 
state, though it is capable of producing one in the reader: 


Some 


it is a poem of this earth, and gathers about it purely mortal 
things in a manner above mortality. Therefore, if the house 
of Catullus, or any sign of it, remained, we should wish to 
see it. For the same reason we should wish to enter a house 
where Cobbett had slept and talked, or the inn at Llan- 
gollen where Hazlitt sat down to cold chicken, a bottle of 
wine, and “Ta Nouvelle Heéloise.”’ 

The majority of writers, at least of poets, do not mention 
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many actual names, for the simple reason that poetry is not 
descriptive, and seldom tries to represent one place, and 
never succeeds. A place may be present in the mind, but it 
bears too strange a relation to the poem to be mentioned by 
one with much nicety of discrimination. Some shyness of 
peeping topographers also may afflict the poets. They have 
mentioned foreign or famous places, especially if they have 
sounding names. Those which meant most to them were not 
to be brought into competition with a fictitious reality. 

These things are proved over and over again in Mr. 
E. E. Kellett’s large anthology. If a man retains any doubts 
that purely local poetry is impossible, let him read this 
book. It contains a selection from the mass of poems 
which refer by name, or in some more or less obvious way, 
to Cambridge. Beginning with Chaucer and ending with an 
anonymous poet, who may be Mr. Kellett himself, its four 
hundred pages are designed for the hardy and inquisitive 
who wish to know how verse-writers in all ages have referred 
to Cambridge. For this purpose it is excellent. The parts 
which can be read with disinterested pleasure are some ex- 
tracts from “ The Task,.”’ “The Prelude,” a few eighteenth- 
century poems, some humorous pieces of our own day, and 
one or two others. 

Cambridge has notoriously harbored all the English 
poets, and, as Mr. Kellett says, “ Few of these were actually 
expelled, and quite a considerable proportion went so far 
as to take degrees.’’ But they wrote little about Cambridge 
and what they wrote is not often their best. They are not 
Cambridge poets any more than they are Westminster Abbey 
The poets of Cambridge, as of Oxford, 
Christopher Smart's 


remind us of 
“eagle confined in a college court”: 


poets. 


‘While more than mathematic gloom 
Envelopes all round.”’ 
Those who are thoroughly at home in the University were 
more pedants than poets—men who saw that if you wished 
to take the degree of poet, 


** Bedlam’s the best of universities.” 


But the pedants can write nothing in verse to equal the 
prose of Robert Burton where he speaks of the great pleasure 
and sweet content there is in study, quoting King James 
the First’s speech, “If I were not a King, I would be an 
University man. ie 

Cambridge has had nearly all the humorous verse-writers 
also—Calverley, A. C. Hilton, J. K. Stephen, Mr. Owen 
Seaman, and others. Their Cambridge verses are among 
their best work. These and a few lesser poets, like Ran 
dolph, Prior, and Smart, leaven the book with their sprightly 
stanzas about duns, nymphs and drinking. But for the 
most part, even they appeal to us as polite men of the town, 


not of Cambridge, but of any town. Things such as 


“ Poising evermore the eye-glass 
In the light sarcastic eye, 
Lest, by chance, some breezy nurse-maid 
Pass, without a tribute, by ” 
are not for a university, but for mankind. 

The Cambridge poets par excellence are those who “smell 
too much of that writer Orid, and that writer Metamor- 
phosis, and talk too much of Proserpina and Jupiter.” They 
are the men who write Piscatory Eclogues of university life, 
and call undergraduates 

‘* My fisher-peers, 
That by learn’d Chamus’ banks did spend their youthful years.” 
They 
When Queen 


Their name for Aristotle is “ the shepherd of Stagira.”’ 
‘soar with Milton or with Waller sigh.” 
Elizabeth comes to Cambridge they write :- 
** And Cambridge, nowe thou doest inclose 
(Aye, thanks to hym above) 
A wyght, whom all the world adores, 
And God hym-selfe doth love.” 
Their poetry reflects chiefly the irresponsible ponderosity and 
joviality of a close corporation. Only in recent times does 
a man address Cambridge as Cory, the author of “ Ionica,” 
did in his prize poem :- 
“Thou that hast the heart of youth 
Pulsing with genial heat of ancient truth.” 


Most of the later poets who are not funny are melancholy in 





recallin#® Cambridge, their early “pure and heavenward 
aspirations,” their ‘“ boyhood’s pride,”’ “the far-beaconing 
memories,” as Lord Houghton calls them, 
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“ Of the young dead who, having crossed the tide 
Of life where it was narrow, deep, and clear, 
Now cast their brightness from the farther side 

On the dark-flowing hours they breast in fear.”’ 


They repeat in little varied tones : 
‘Man certainly approximates the ghost 
When he re-visits college.” 

Their verses are more trumpery than their feelings, but even 
the feeling has become a convention, and calls up chiefly 
the smell of tobacco and alcohol and the sound of “ Auld 
Lang Syne”’ and “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” etc. Twice 
enly in this book does the feeling of regret attain to beauty, 
in the fine poem written by Cowley on the death of his friend 
Harvey (which should have been quoted whole instead of the 
insufferable ‘“ Rarities of Cambridge"), and in three poems 
by Amy Levy. The rest must lose, even to a Cambridge 
man, by being dragged, shivering and orphaned, out of the 
privacy of minor poetry into a public collection. The bad 
and the less bad need a Cambridge sympathy to keep them 
warm. They have not the power of remaining particular and 
suggesting the universal, like the great poem of Catullus. 
Still less can they, like Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey,” 
obliterate their local origin by an appeal to the world. 
Poetry is only poetry when it is universal. The breath of 
something wider than any single society or nation is neces- 
sary to give it the life of imagination. But if these poems 
never transcend the particular, neither do they often justify 
themselves by a pedestrian fidelity. They make a bewilder- 
ing jungle of sentiment and jocularity where it is best to 
wander haphazard. In this way it is likely that after the 
undeniably fine things we shall be most pleased by such 
pieces as John Moultrie’s memory of returning at evening : 

‘The very tassels of our trencher caps 

With cowslips interlaced,—how cheap we held 

The laughter of the mob !—how little fear’d 

The frown of Dean or Proctor !—then our meal 

Together shared,—the savoury steak sent hot 

From the cook’s shop—the amber-flowing ale 

Of Trinity,—the spare dessert,—the wine, 

With olives relish’d—and our day’s discourse 

Prolong’d till midnight !—College life alone 

Can boast such joys as these.” 
This is not poetry, but it reminds us of life; and life suffers 
a good deal from the local sentimentalists and parodists who 
fill three-quarters of this book. 





RHETORICAL HISTORY* 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a German writer of English birth 
whose work has had a prodigious popular success in his 
adopted country. The subject of his book is one of great 
interest, but difficult to treat well. Lord Redesdale, who 
introduces him to the British public, confesses that he does 
not know whether it should be defined as “ history, a philo- 
sophical treatise, or metaphysical inquiry.” To him it 
has been a “simple delight,’’ and he is very reasonably 
content to leave it at that. Under which category it is 
most fairly to be ranked the reader may best judge for him- 
self if we let Mr. Chamberlain speak through his translator 
in some typical passages. Here, for example, is a first 
statement of one of his main theses :— 

‘ All those who, from the sixth century onwards appear 
as genuine shapers of the destinies of mankind . . belong 
to the Teutonic race The impulse given by the Arabs is 
short-lived: the Mongolians destroy, but do not create any- 
thing.” 

A fleeting remembrance of what Arabic civilisation did 
for the preservation and advancement of ancient science 
passes through the mind. When the Mongolians are dis- 
missed as destroyers, one begins to gasp out something about 
Chinese civilisation and Japanese art. But there is no time 
to draw breath; we are hurried on :— 

* The Italians of the Rinascimento were ali born either in 
the north, saturated with Lombardic, Gothic, and Frankish 
blood, or in the extreme Germano-Hellenic south: in Spain it 
was the Western Goths who formed the element of life. . 
Where there is a mixture of races, put down everything 

good boldly to the race you favor, and you cannot well be 
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confuted. But, again, one murmurs—France? only to be 
met by a footnote on the next page :— 

‘Under this designation (Teutonic) I embrace the various 
portions of the one great North European race, whether 
Teutonic in the narrower Tacitean meaning of the word, or 
Celts, or genuine Slavs.”’ 


In other words, a well-known word is so misused as at 
once to flatter national pride and to escape by vagueness 
the crushing refutation of palpable negative instances. In 
this sense it is maintained that ‘ our whole civilisation and 
culture of to-day is the work of one definite race of men, 
the Teutonic.”’ As to the Jews, who are sumetimes supposed 
to have contributed something to religious development 

*No people in the world is so beggarly-poor in religion 
as the Semites and their half-brothers the Jews.” 

After these assertions we meet with a cordial welcome 
the remark that “the danger of too wide generalisations 
must not be overlooked. We are but too prone to sum up 
prematurely.’’ Our author has clearly made some progress 
in self-knowledge. 

The value of the author’s estimate of ancient culture 
may be gauged by the statement that “in Greece a single 
Solon, a single Lycurgus, in a way created fundamental laws 
of State as dilettanti, from purely individual conviction of 
what was right,’’ and his knowledge of anthropology, or, in 
the alternative, his notions of what is due to accuracy of 
statement, from his impression that “the family and the 
law that protects it are the creation of Rome.” Of the 
Greeks he writes :— 

* Humanity, generosity, pardon were as foreign to them 
as love of truth, When they meet these traits for the first 
time in the Persians, the Greek historians betray an almost 
embarrassed astonishment: to spare prisoners . to 
entertain and give presents to envoys of the enemy instead of 
killing them (as the Lacedemonians and Athenians did) 
the assumption that the first duty of every man is to speak 
the truth all this seems to a Herodotus, a Xenophon, 
almost as ridiculous as the Persian custom not to spit in 
presence of others. cas 
Euclid’s “ Elements,”” however, he considers “such a 

perfect work of art’ (“almost as fine as Homer's * Lliad’”’) 
that it would be exceedingly regrettable if modern methods 
(which, in fact, find Euclid’s proofs often redundant, de- 
fective, and cumbersome) “ were to remove such a jewel from 
the horizon of educated people.” 

Modern history is treated in a similar vein. 
Revolution was necessary 
failed there. 

** France was still too rich in pure Teutonic blood silently 


to fall into decay like Spain, too poor in itself to free itself 
completely from the fatal embrace of the theocratic empire.” 


” 


The French 
because the Reformation had 


However, it is one of the most astonishing errors of the 
human judgment to regard the Revolution as a turning 
point in history. As for the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, its proper place was the waste-paper basket. On the 
whole, eight pages suffice for the Revolution, and since it 
happened France has gone backward, and the Teutons, “in 
the narrower sense of the word,’’ have grown stronger. How 
many of them, we might incidentally ask, owe their social 
freedom directly or indirectly to the Revolution which 
‘“failed’’ and to the “rights” that have been thrown into 
the waste-paper basket ? 

We are sometimes apt in England to deplore the ease 
with which the rhetorical treatment of historical and 
sociological subjects gains a public. We view with some 
dismay the power of able pens to give currency to masees 
of half-truths and quarter-truths in which criticism in 
vain endeavors to winnow the chaff from the wheat. We 
put it down to our defective English education. We have 
no standard, we complain. have no body of learning 
which should constantly bring these hasty rhetorical appeals 
to sentiment, this fundamental misuse of extensive, but par- 
tial, learning, to the test of cold fact. We are not like the 
Germans, with whom our writers would never pass muster. 
There is the home of true learning, of disinterested 
specialism of the cool objective faculty. Let us go to 
Berlin, to Leipzig, to Charlottenburg, and learn of German 
science, German criticism, German technique. We think 
on the whole, that Mr. Chamberlain's book may revive our 
national self-confidence. In the full blaze of German criti- 
cism it has been through eight editicns, with a sale of 
sixty thousand copies. Few English writers could do more. 
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POLONIUS AS DIARIST.* 


Mr. SICHEL is to be congratulated that a parcel of not very 
legible MS. which he bought recently in a book-shop should 
have proved, on examination, to be two out of a series 
of journals kept by Sylvester Douglas, a Whig politician, 
who in 1800 was created Baron Glenbervie as a reward for 
his services-in advocating the Union with Ireland. For 
Lord Glenbervie, though by no means brilliant, was equally 
far from being the dullard which Mr. Sichel’s epithet of 
“Polonius” might at first sight seem to imply. He saw 
much that went on behind the scenes in the political drama 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century; he met with a | 
large number of celebrated persons, both French and Eng- 
lish, of whom we are glad to have intelligence, at first hand 
and from a shrewd observer; he had insight into character, 
together with a gift of hitting off a portrait in a few words; 
and, although no wit himself, he was apt to record the bons 
mots of other people. 

Sylvester Douglas is a very good example of the political 
placeman of the Georgian era. After distinguishing himself 
at his native university of Aberdeen, he graduated both in 
medicine and in law at Leyden, then entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn and, after being called to the Bar, speedily acquired a 
considerable reputation by reporting the decisions of Lord 
Mansfield. In some way, not specified, he also recommended 
himself to Lord North, and in 1789, when forty-six years of 
age, he had the luck to woo and win the Hon. Katherine 
Anne, one of the daughters of that powerful minister. The 
marriage was an altogether fortunate one, for Glenbervie 
takes occasion to record in his diary, on the twenty-second 
anniversary of their union, that the day never recurred with- 
out causing him to offer thanks to Heaven for uniting him 
with “such a friend, such a companion, such a wife... 
such a mother to our son,’’and (although the diary, of course, 
contains no hint of this) when he abandoned law for 
politics the rapidity of his rise was due, in the main, to 
the same fortunate matrimonial connection. After his 
father-in-law’s death he attached himself to Pitt, who 
promptly made him Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and by that Minister’s favor he held several 
high offices successively, as well as a number of lucrative 
sinecures—not altogether successively. 

The first of the two diaries here printed deals with 
the events of the last three months of 1793, the 
year in which Glenbervie (or rather Douglas, as he then 
was) became a K.C. and Bencher of his Inn, and in which, 
fifty years of age though he was, he definitely severed his 
connection with the Bar, and boldly launched himself to 
seek fame and fortune on the stormy sea of party politics. 
{ visit to the Continent, in company with Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
in October of that year brought our observant diarist into 
contact with many celebrated actors in the French Revolu- | 
tion, and his daily jottings afford us interesting glimpses 
of Metternich and La Marck, and Lafayette, and the Neckers, | 
as well as of some of the women who played a prominent part | 

| 





in that momentous time, especially of Marie Antoinette her- 
self, with whom he had danced at Vienna in 1769, and to 
whom he had been presented at Versailles on the occasion of 
her marriage in 1770. The second journal, in which the 
three years from April 1811 to February 1814 occupy only 
about the same space as in the first he devoted to the events 
of three months, is more scrappy and discontinuous, but it | 
will, nevertheless, afford equal entertainment to the general | 
reader, for the best things in both are the diarist’s anecdotes | 
and little thumb-nail sketches of the prominent men and 
women of his time: of Cagliostro and Count Fersen, of | 
Gibbon and Burke, of “ Fish’’ Crawfurd and “Old Q.,” of 
Lord Loughborough and Dr. Parr, of the Miss Berrys, of | 
the Princess Charlotte, and of Madame de Stiel. Some of | 
his stories are quaintly illustrative of a condition of things, | 
social and political, which has happily passed away. For 
example, it appears to have been difficult even for a duke 
in the Georgian days to secure agreeable company in his 
house if that were situated as much as twenty miles from 
London ; and Glenbervie records that when Sir Robert Wal- 
pole one day reproached Giles Earle, an old satellite, for 
never calling upon him of late, and inquired the reason for | 
this dereliction of duty, “ Why,” replied Earle, “if I must 
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tell you the reason, you must know that, since by your favor I 
have been in easy circumstances, I have formed at my own 
house a comfortable little circle of toad-eaters of my own.” 
Of similar character is a story which he tells concerning the 
Duke of Somerset and Seymour, the celebrated painter of 
horses. In Georgian days it was customary for an artist, 
when professionally visiting a lordly mansion, to take his 
meals in the steward’s room; but on one occasion the Duke 
was so pleased with a picture Seymour was painting of a 
favorite racehorse that he invited the artist to dine at his 


table. 


* At dinner, Seymour, who probably had not been expected 
to mix in the conversation, took occasion to say that he believed 
he had the honor to be related to his Grace. This gave such 
offence that he was either sent away, or put so much out of 
humor as to go away from Pettworth without finishing the 
picture. Afterwards, the Duke’s pride gave way to the 
desire he had of possessing a good portrait of his favorite 
horse, and he ordered his steward to write to Seymour, and 
engage him to return to finish his work at Pettworth. Seymour 
directed his answer to the Duke himself in these words: ‘ Your 
pride would not allow that I am of your family. To convince 
you that I am, your picture shall remain as it is, for by G—— 
I won’t come.’ ” 

Another of Glenbervie’s stories it may perhaps be permis- 
sible to refer to as indicating a condition of things which, 
though not yet past, is now happily within measurable dis- 
tance of passing away. When the building of Westminster 
Bridge was in contemplation, there was a question whether 
the piers should be of wood or of stone, whereupon Lord 
Charlemont is reported to have observed: “ Pray let them 
be of stone—we have wooden peers enough at Westminster 
already.”’ 

Mr. Sichel contributes a biographical and critical in- 
troduction of sixteen pages, in which he tells us that his 
task has been simply that of the showman. The annota- 
tions and explanations in his footnotes are certainly ade- 
quate, unobtrusive, and accurate. But whether he is 
altogether justified in suppressing so much as he has done 
of what he considers Lord Glenbervie’s Polonius-like tedious- 
ness is a matter on which there may be some difference of 
opinion. Doubtless we can dispense well enough with eight 
pages on the intricacies of the Hampden pedigree ; but when 
he ruthlessly cuts out what he stigmatises as “some tedious 
gossip about the Berrys,”’ or a dissertation on different kinds 
of art, illustrated by examples of family jokes “ which may 
have delighted their circle, but which would scarcely de- 
light ours,” his rather scornful appreciation of Lord Glen 
bervie’s intellectual calibre leads one to doubt whether the 
generality of readers would have found these deleted passages 
quite so tedious as they have appeared to him. And when a 
gap at page 191 is accounted for by the remark that “ Lord 
Glenbervie here indulges in a moralisation between English 
custom and delicacy and the French,” one cannot help think- 
ing that in this case at least “ Polonius’’ was the very man 
to have said something of interest and value. 





A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE NOVELIST.* 


Amonc the fleets of fresh-launched books, which, like paper 
boats, float for a little space before they sink, there are a 
few, each year, which seem to stem the stream, and even 
move against the tide. The reader who has met with 
“ Forest Folk,” that little-known novel of Georgian country 
life, will welcome the same author’s “ Fortuna Chance,” a 
story as original in quality as it is strong in racy force. 
Mr. James: Prior’s art, indeed, strikes deeper into the 
national soil than does the art of most of his contemporaries. 
Because our outlook is the creation of the modern town, we 
call “old-fashioned” or “primitive” the countryman’s 
slower, robust, deep-rooted characteristics and ways of feel- 
ing. But these latter persist and flourish under the garb of 
modern manners. Life in the wild country of Nottingham- 
shire woods and wastes in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has changed more in outward show than in spirit, and 
Mr. Prior’s intimate penetration into the yokels’ minds has 
allured him to re-construct their forefathers’ rough environ- 
ment in days when Derby saw the Highland caterans of the 
Young Pretender halt, and turn their steps northwards. A 
really fine historical novel depends on three factors: the 


” 
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author’s flexible handling of human nature, close know- 
ledge of a social atmosphere, and a cunning eye for pic- 
turesque detail. It is because Mr. Prior possesses these 
three qualifications so markedly that “ Fortuna Chance ”’ is 
perhaps the best novel of life in Hogarthian England that 
has been written in our time. 

The plot, happily for the natural air of the story, is a 
loosely-strung sequence of episodes, arising from the main 
situation. Scandal, in the year 1725, had been busy with 
the name of Miss Chance, of the highly connected family 


| 


of the Derbyshire Chances, and the lady, in her pride, and | 


in defiance of her Catholic relative’s decree, had abandoned 
her home, and found shelter with her maid, thirty miles 
away, “in a purley-man’s cottage on the borders of the royal 
demesne of Sherwood.” Here a son was born to her, and 
here she remained incognita, taking the name of Surety, 
and visited only by a kinsman, Mr. Chaworth, and the 
lawyer who administered her patrimony. The boy, Roland, 
grows up under the stigma of illegitimacy, though he learns 
later the story of his mother’s informal marriage, of her 
desertion by Mr. Bond—her Protestant lover—and of the 
duel between him and her enraged brother, Mr. George 
Chance. He is reared as a good Catholic, and so finds him- 
self looked at askance by the neighboring rustics. Mr. Prior 
excels in seizing the humors of “low life,” and the blend 





of obstinate surliness and kindly gross-wittedness of the | 


Nottinghamshire rustics. The 
Georgian folk, both gentle and simple, form a delicious 
little provincial gallery. Fortuna’s faithful lady’s maid, 
Press, for example, “with her duskily sallow complexion, 
considerable moustache on her upper lip,’’ and knotty, 
hard-grained nature, never opens her lips without some 
racy expression, as, “I sat next Mistress Ann’s new maid, 
a green young thing that smelt violent and strong of the 
dairy,” or, after Master Roland has been mauled in a fight 


portraits of these good | 


with Abel Marrott, “‘I wish I’d been there; I’d have wrote | 


with my ten finger-nails on that great, big, foul-mouthed 
rascal’s chops.’ She took a fierce pinch from her iron snuff- 
box, and snapped the lid to again. The butcher looked on 
with undisguised admiration. ‘By George, mistress,’ 
said he, ‘but you’ve a man and a hafe’s spunk unner your 
ribs.’’’ The fresh flavor of the four-score vigorous scenes 
of which the novel is built up cannot, unfortunately, be con- 
veyed by snippets of quotations, and naturally the whole 
appeal of the book rests on the illusion of bracing atmos- 
phere and background. 


Mr. Prior has a special talent for | 


catching the passions of the mob. Chapter V., which des- | 


cribes the brutal treatment of a Methodist by the villagers 
of Sutton-in-Ashfield, is worth many chapters of learned 
historians on the sudden spread of Methodism. And the 
talk of an old shepherd and his wife when they succor 
Roland, after he has been robbed and mishandled on a 
Derbyshire moorland, condenses the whole attitude of the 
peasant to his betters. We must, however, indicate in a 
few lines the channel which the story has taken. 

When the news reaches Nottingham, in December 
1745, that Carlisle has surrendered to the Pretender, 
Roland Chance sets forth to join the Jacobite army ; 


but, after a series of minor mishaps, he _ reaches 
Derby only in time to hear that the Prince is 
already in retreat. He returns home, but fate leads 


lim by the road where Marrott the Keeper lies dying, 
struck down by the knife of Ethan, his gipsy enemy. Sus- 
picion falls on Roland, and the circumstances are damning 
enough ; and the hue and cry is raised after Roland by the 
neighboring villagers. We have never read a better descrip- 
tion of a chase after a fugitive than the one in chapters 
XVI. and XVII. Roland eludes his pursuers and takes to 
the Derbyshire moors, where he is robbed and left for dead 
by a beggar-man. The old shepherd and his wife succor 
him; but when they find the white cockade pinned inside 
his hat, they take him to the ladies at “t’hall.” These 
turn out to be none other than his aunts, Mistress Alliott 
and her maiden sister, Ann Chance. And here we reach 


the finest section of the novel. The description of the ménage 
of these lively, sharp-tongued ladies is done with the nicest 
appreciation of feminine humors, and, indeed, Mr. Prior 
is as much at his ease in a dialogue between mistress and 
maid as in the broad talk of thick-witted rustics in the 
What he does to a marvel is the 
Take, 


kitchen of a village inn. 
relations between “the quality” and their inferiors. 





for example, the passage between the disputants, William 
the groom and Mistress Alliott, in chapter XXII. It is 
sharply veracious, the real Georgian atmosphere, not the 
mock variety so often imiagined by the ordinary novelist. 
What strengthens Mr. Prior’s hand is that the features of 
the Derbyshire countryside are quite as intimately drawn 
as the localities painted by Mr. Thomas Hardy in his 
Wessex novels. The wastes and hills and moors described 
for us have existence apart from the human life they sup- 
port, though something uncouth and stern in their lines 
matches the harshness and northern character of their in- 
habitants. In his finest passages, Mr. Prior shows some- 
thing of the wild and rugged realism that we find in Mr. 
Doughty’s “The Dawn in Britain.” It is unnecessary to 
trace the incidents of the narrative beyond saying that 
Roland, on his homeward road, falls in with a detached 
party of thieving Highland caterans, and in their com- 
pany escapes the pursuit. An extraordinary odyssey of wan- 
derings and tragic mishaps follows. We make bold to say that 
even in the Waverley Novels there is little to beat the pages 
that describe the shooting of the Highlander by Job Owlett, 
the Yorkshireman, and the former’s lingering death. There 
is a poetic quality in its harsh realism of a very rare order. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Unver the title of ‘‘ The Day’s Burden : Studies, Literary 
and Political ’’ (Maunsel, 2s. 6d. net), Mr. T. M. Kettle has 
brought together a number of essays which he had published 
in various journals and reviews. Though concerned with 
many divergent topics, the book has a certain unity through 
the distinctly Irish standpoint from which all are viewed. Mr. 
Kettle rightly holds that if his generation has, for its first 
task, the recovery of the old Ireland, it has, for its second, the 
discovery of the new Europe. ‘“ A national literature that 
seeks to found itself in isolation from the general life of 
humanity can only produce the pale and waxen growths of 
a plant isolated from sunlight. My only programme 
for Ireland consists, in equal parts, of Home Rule and the 
Ten Commandments. My only counsel to Ireland is, that 
in order to become deeply Irish, she must become European.” 
The essays which follow this statement of principles are 
evidence that Mr. Kettle practises what he has preached, and 
is determined to avoid the note of provinciality. His appre- 
ciation of Otto Effertz, for example, is the first account in 
English of a thinker whom Adere has pronounced to be one 
of the few theorists of Socialism of whom the economics of 
the future must take account, while M. Landry ranks Effertz 
as one of the leading economists of our time. “ The Fatigue 
of Anatole France’”’ is another good essay, half-sympathetic 
and half-hostile in tone, but full of brilliant touches. Mr. 
Kettle refuses to accept the view that M. France’s face is 
that of a “ Bénédictin narquois.” “Rather it is the 
face of a soldier ready to die for a flag in which he does 
not entirely believe, on condition, be it understood, that 
he shall not be asked to die in a tragic or, as one might say, 
in a muddy fashion.’’ The political essays hardly reach as 
high a level as those on literature, but the book as a whole 
bears the impress of an acute and penetrating mind which 
does not shrink from the problems of our age. It is written 
with grace and distinction and well deserves to be read on 
both sides of the Irish Sea. 

+ 


* . 


Since the fall of Abd-ul-Hamid there have been pub- 
lished in this country several books on Turkey and Turkish 
affairs. The latest addition to these is Mr. F. G. Aflalo’s 
“Re-gilding the Crescent” (Secker, 10s. 6d. net), a work 
intended by its author as “a first attempt at a ‘Who’s Who?” 
and ‘What’s What?’ for newspaper readers at home, giving 
some idea of the races, religions, and politics, of the resources 
and the difficulties, which are of supreme interest in the 
working out of Turkey’s salvation.” Mr. Aflalo’s account of 
the persons and politics of present-day Turkey shows in- 
sight. He details the dangers threatened by the mixed 
population and warring religions of the Ottoman Empire, 
though he inclines to the view that, in the opposition to the 
new régime, there is “a want of cohesion, not only among 
the reactionary elements within the Empire, but also among 
self-seeking neighbors over the border, which should afford 
a sufficient respite to a strong Government honestly deter- 
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mined to push on with inexorable purpose to its goal.” It 
is from the Greeks and the Asiatic Moslems that most 
trouble is to be expected. The former “ resent the prospect 
of military service, the increase of taxation, and the better 
education of the Turks,’ while they see in the nationalist 
programme an end to their Pan-Hellenic dreams. The 
Asiatic Moslems are alienated by the determination of the 
Young Turks to secure religious equality, and have taken 
up the ery that the Koran should be the only Statute Book. 
Mr. Afialo sees signs of industrial progress. “The carpet 
trade is in a flourishing condition, and the bulk of cotton 
grown in the country is spun locally into yarn and cloth.”’ 
The book is written with an obvious desire to hold the 
balance even, for though Mr. Aflalo does not make light of 
the difficulties that confront the Young Turks, he also 
recognises the patriotism and strength of character shown 
by the reformers, and he is, on the whole, hopeful for the 
future. ‘The greatest danger of all,” he says, “ lies in a 
misplaced ambition for military expansion, unscrupulously 
fostered by those who profess to call themselves friends of 
Turkey.”’ 
* * * 

“A CHESTERTON CALENDAR: Compiled from _ the 
Writings of ‘G. K..C.,’ both in Verse and Prose, with a 
Section apart for the Moveable Feasts” (Kegan Paul, 5s. 
net), is the title of a book which presents in a condensed 
form the wit and wisdom of Mr. Chesterton. Some weeks 
ago we said that the literature of the future will probably 
consist largely of aphorisms, and we are sure that this: is 
a form of writing in which Mr. Chesterton is at his best. 
In noticing such a book, to refrain from quoting is impos- 
sible, and we subjoin a few of Mr. Chesterton’s aphorisms. 
“The British Empire may annex what it likes, it will never 
annex England. It has not even discovered the island, let 
alone conquered it.” “The artistic temperament is a disease 
that afflicts amateurs.” ‘That which is large enough for 
the rich to covet is large enough for the poor to defend.” 
“Every man is dangerous who only cares for one thing.” 
Most of the extracts are longer than those we have quoted ; 
some have less pith, and many have more paradox. Thus, 
on turning to December 26th, we read, ‘“ A Turkey is more 
occult and awful than all the angels and archangels.”” But 
the book is capital reading, for Mr. Chesterton is more 
quotable than any modern writer, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. Shaw. Even when he dogmatically lays down 
some proposition that seems to us the exact opposite of 
the truth, his line of defence always provokes thought. 
“ Mere light sophistry,” Mr. Chesterton once wrote, “is the 
thing I happen to despise most of all things, and it is, 
perhaps, a wholesome fact that this is the thing of which I 
am generally accused.”” The “Chesterton Calendar” goes 
some way to justify the accusation, but it proves, too, that 
Mr. Chesterton can be more than a sophist. A word of 
praise is due to the publishers for the excellent form in 
which the book is produced. 

* * 

ReMEMBERING Mr. Caffin’s “ Photography as a Fine 
Art,” Mr. Anthony Guest’s “ Art and the Camera,’’ a few 
excursions of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, and two or three other 
works that have striven to expound “The Artistic Side of 
Photography,’’ we opened Mr. A. J. Anderson’s book bear- 
ing this title (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d. net) with a certain 
trepidation ; it seemed unlikely that the author could have 
anything fresh to say upon a theme of which so much has 
recently been said. The book, however, is quite unlike any- 
thing of its kind we have encountered, for Mr. Anderson 
not only ranges joyously over the whole field of photography, 
but steps boldly across its frontier into the well-nigh 
illimitable territory of Art and Life. The principal argu- 
ment—on the photographic side—is in favor of “ pure”’ 
photography, as against the controlled or manufactured 
print; which is to say that Mr. Anderson voices the latter- 
day reaction within the radius of the Photographic Salon 
against the absurdities and extravagances of an earlier 
period when the fashionable exhibition photograph aimed 
chiefly at being as much unlike a photograph as possible. 
He begins by putting forward the startling proposition that 
artistic photography has not advanced since the time of D. 
O. Hill, who died in 1843; with great ingenuity he shows 
how its progress was checked, first by the ultra-conventional 
professionals of the Victorian era, and secondly—a pretty 
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paradox this—by the advanced photographers of the 
first few Salons who side-tracked into picture-manufactur- 
ing; arriving, finally, at the conclusion that the school of 
to-day are only beginning to see what Hill saw 
clearly—that a photograph has its own artistic quality like 
any other medium, and that to ignore this is to fail. “The 
artistic quality of photography,’’ pronounces Mr. Anderson, 
“lies in a delicate rendering of the gradation in high lights, 
shadings, and shadows.’’ It is “light-drawing.’’ Herein 
we find the amplification of Mr. Guest’s definition in “ Art 
and the Camera.’’ Having finished with his main thesis, 
and urged “reason ’’ as the secret of success, Mr. Anderson 
branches off into a variety of topics, technical and other- 
wise. He denounces the short focus lens; discourses 
lightly but learnedly on composition, tone, the influence of 
Japanese art ; upholds the importance of subject, and in the 
same breath introduces a sort of apologia for impressionism 
in art ; compares the ordinary plate with the orthochromatic 
and the pan-chromatic in a chapter on the reproduction of 
color values; presses Velasquez into service as a photo- 
grapher’s guide; and winds up with some solid technical 
instructions. A discursive, but entertaining and instructive, 
book is adorned by many beautiful modern photographs, 
beautifully produced. 

“ * + 

Mr. ALGERNON CeEcIL denies that his ‘‘ Essays in Imita- 

tion’? (Murray, 3s. 6d. net) are parodies. His object, he 
tells us, ‘“‘has been no more than to recall to mind some 
points of view which are no longer in fashion.’’ The best 
of these attempts is ‘‘ A Chapter in the English Revolution,” 
an account in Carlylese of some episodes in the political 
history of the last few years. Mr. Cecil is frankly Tory, 
and at times amusing. His imitation of Carlyle’s manner is 
successful, though there are phrases, such as “our actual or 
potential capital,’’ p. 19, which Carlyle would never have 
written. ‘“ A Voyage to Isotaria,’’ modelled on Swift, is 
more fantastic and less successful. Swift's style is not easy 
either to parody or to imitate. Three essays in imitation of 
Lamb complete the volume. 

* - ~ 

Mr. R. C. Witt’s “One Hundred Masterpieces of 

Painting ’’ (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net), are a judicious rather 
than an inspired selection, made upon lines that are at 
least safe. In his introduction the author observes, with 
truth, that a picture does not cease to be a masterpiece 
when universally recognised as one, and, in accordance with 
this, a good many popular favorites find their way into 
Mr. Will’s list. At the same time, popular favor has not 
wholly governed his choice. We find, for instance, Millet’s 
“Shepherdess’’ instead of his better-known “ Angelus,” 
and Millais’s “Sir Isumbras”’ is chosen instead of that 
more loudly vaunted example of his pre-Raphaelitism, 
the “ Ophelia.”’ A collection of this nature must needs be 
arbitrary to some extent, but Mr. Witt has shown his cus- 
tomary good sense and taste in a very difficult compilation, 
while his summary of the history of painting from the 
fourteenth century onwards is as readable as any greatly 
condensed account of a huge subject can be. 

* * + 


“For Her NamesakeE”’ (Herbert & Daniel, 3s. 6d. net) 
is an anthology of poetry, the principle of selection being 
that each poem is in praise of the lady whose name it con- 
tains. The plan isa happy one, and the editor, Mr. Stephen 
Langton, has done his work with taste and judgment. Mr. 
Langton has ransacked the whole range of our poetry and 
has collected a number of gems which gain rather than lose 
by the fanciful setting in which we find them. There are 
four poems by Francis Thompson, including his charming 
lines to Daisy, and among living poets we notice Mrs. 
Shorter, Mr. Ernest Radford, Dr. Todhunter, Mr. Aleister 
Crowley, Mr. Dobson, the Rev. R. L. Gales, whose “ Marie 
Louise’’ appeared in our own columns, and Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell, who is represented by some admirably turned 
verses on a “’tweeny.”’ 

x + x 


Me. Hanry Rowntrer’s water-color drawings deserve 
more serious consideration than Mr. S. H. Hamer’s text in the 
book on “The Dolomites ’’ (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net), in which 
they have collaborated. The latter, indeed, even when 
judged according to the rather lax standard of the holiday 
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|Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 








Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 


and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 

In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 


and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 


POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists. 8/6 per bottle. 








Address for free literature— 
A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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VOL. |. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY 
OF PAINTING 


By HALDANE MACFALL 


WITH A PREFACE BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN 


IN EIGHT VOLUMES. ILLUSTRATED 
WITH TWO HUNDRED PLATES 

IN COLOUR 

Vol. 4. THE RENAISSANCE IN 


THE NORTH AND THE 
FLEMISH GENIUS 


Important Announcement. 











Vol. 1. THE RENAISSANCE IN 
CENTRAL ITALY 
2. a RENAISSANCE IN 


VENICE 5. THE DUTCH GENIUS 
3. THE LATER _ ITALIANS 6. THE FRENCH GENIUS 
AND THE GENIUS OF 7. THE BRITISH GENIUS 


SPAIN THE MODERN GENIUS 


To remove the difficulties in the way of the man who wishes to 
understand and enjoy the master paintings of the ages, and to 
lead him with opened eyes to the enjoyment of them for himself, 
so that he may realise to the full their magic and meaning and 
splendour, is the cherished purpose of this work. 


The 20e Plates (on mounts) are striking examples of the art of 
colour printing, and represent the world’s most famous pictures. 


MR. FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A., says: —‘‘ Here is a book on painting 
in which the writer comes into the art and tries to appreciate it... . Haldane 
Macfall has gone straight to life, come to grips with life, and discovered that living 
art is only to be found in the interpretation of life—in the personal expression of the 
impressions that life has made upon him. hat, it seems to me, is the foundation 
of the whole thing ; and that is what he here states it to be.” 


As the MS. is nearly completed Messrs. Jack hope to issue the last 


| of the eight volumes of this important and beautiful work by 


September of the present year. 
In eight volumes, cloth gilt, at 7/6 net per volume. 
Prospectus with specimen plate may be had, 








London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, _ 
16, Henrietta St., W.C. and Edinburgh. 








THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE | 


Lists Sent Post PREF. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s, 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free, 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 1s. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. post free. 
The Self-Explanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


NEW CATALOGUE No. 375. FEBRUARY. 


NOW READY, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Books in Great Variety at Much Reduced Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, High Holborn, 
Also a Useful Catalogue of Current Literature. 


Londen. 





J. POOLE & CO.,., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 











Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to + ree a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 
taug 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 
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book, shows but little power of observation, and, from the 
fact that so great an amount of space is devoted to quotation 
from Leslie Stephen and others who have written attrac- 
tively on this attractive subject, we might draw the concla- 
sion that the author was conscious of having very little of 
his own to say. An obvious effort, too, at literary “ light- 
ness” results in several interpolations that are neither 
literary, nor informative, nor humorous, nor even light. The 
chapters on rock-climbing and the detailed list of peaks and 
their characters and possibilities are the most useful section 
of the book. Mr. Rowntree’s drawings redeem the work from 
futility. His inspiration is Turneresque, and in the won- 
derful colors and startling forms of these Dolomite moun- 
tains he has found a most congenial subject matter. The 
handling of these sketches recalls at times that of the late 
H. B. Brabazon, and the results, though necessarily carried 
further, in order to meet the exigencies of topographical 
illustration, have some of that artist’s daintiness and aerial 
charm. 
* * * 

Lisraco Lrp., of 60, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, 
issue a “ Manual of Library Bookbinding ”’ (7s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. H. T. Coutts and Mr. G. A. Stephen. Both the authors 
are public librarians and therefore qualified to speak 
with authority upon the relative durability of differ- 
ent materials and methods of binding. The book 
is in two sections. The first part describes the 
processes of bookbinding, both by hand and _ by 
machine, treats of the history and principles of paper- 
making, and gives full information in regard to such matters 
as materials, tenders and specifications, book-repairing, home 
binderies, and miscellaneous recipes. The second part is 
historical, and sketches the progress of bookbinding in Italy, 
France, Germany, and England. There are illustrations of 
famous bindings, and a glossary of terms used in book- 
binding and allied industries. The volume is, in our judg- 
ment, likely to be of great use to librarians and others who 
have to deal with the binding of books. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

Feb. 19. Feb, 17, 
Consols a me Pe a 8Ors awe 804 
Russian Fours’... i ae ia 954 - 95} 
L. @&N. W.... we eee ine -» 1429 wi 144 
Union Pacific... oh a -. 1844 a 1838 
Canadian Pacific ... _ _ a 2a sas 217% 


A LEADING member of the Stock Exchange told me on Wed- 
nesday that for some time past the really bustling market 
has been the Home Railway Market. For many years past 
the Home Railway dealers have been half asleep, owing to the 
inactivity of their market. But the increased profits and 
dividends drawn from better and more economical admini- 
stration, as well as from the marvellous expansion of our 
home and foreign trade, have worked marvels. The public 
is buying greedily, and the bulls are rushing up as if rail- 
ways were rubber. Another smart upward movement has 
occurred in Brewery shares and debentures, whose prices 
have been artificially depressed for political reasons and in 
hopes of screwing concessions out of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
amalgamation of the City of London with Hoare’s is a clever 
move, which will release for sale a very valuable freehold 
property close to Cannon Street Station. The reduction of 
the Bank Rate on Thursday to 34, per cent. confirms the 
optimism of the Stock Exchange. 


Hicu Corree Prices AND THE CoFFEE Loan CoMMITTEE. 
The national drink of the United States has risen to a 
price which is causing discontent and alarming the autho- 
rities at Washington. The Department of Justice has been 
asked to interfere on the ground that there is a Coffee 
Trust, in contravention of the Sherman Act. The charge is 
that the marketing of Brazilian coffee is entirely in the 
hands of a committee which controls the market and is now 
planning an advance of four cents. a pound. The statement 
made to the Department declares that the committee is pre- 
paring to market 78,000,000 pounds of beans at an addi- 
tional profit of $3,000,000. The reference is to the Brazilian 
“valorisation”’ deal, by which millions of bags of coffee 





have been withheld from the market by the action of 
American and European bankers, headed by the London 
house of Schréder. This action was taken to save the im- 
portant state of Sao Paulo, whose valorisation scheme had 
brought it to the verge of financial ruin. According to a 
recent report, in order to keep up the price of coffee, the 
State of Sao Paulo bought, received and warehoused 
10,868,266 bags, of which 3,781,894 bags were sold before 
December 11th, 1908, on which date the 6,843,152 bags were 
delivered as collateral to the trustees of the loan, and the 
remainder, 243,220 bags, were subsequently sold by the State 
Government. After some short crops coffee is now scarce 
and dear; but the committee of bankers will only sell a 
small amount of its holdings in each year. There are said 
to be now warehoused at the following ports :— 


Havre ae ios me ae ed ... 1,741,676 
New York os io .. 1,461,890 
Hamburg ... 1,433,208 
Antwerp ae io ion nie ... 1,055,178 
London _... - ali poe a i 197,790 
Rotterdam = a nae sie vias 130,191 
Trieste .. as oa bos biel on 109,807 
Marseilles sos a be a of 86,781 
Bremen... ‘ian ik a wie -_ 83,907 

6,310,323 


The Coffee Loan was admirably financed, but one cannot 
help wondering whether the Coffee Committee is morally or 
economically justified in selling so little in a year of such 
scarcity. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD ENTERPRISE. 

Following on the announcement of the Pennsylvania 
railroad previously mentioned comes that of the executive 
committees of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads. These companies are to expend £15,000,000 in the 
next five years in completing double track lines from the 
Missouri River at Omaha to the Pacific Coast at San Fran- 
cisco and at Portland. In other words, as the “ Journal of 
Commerce” points out, the widespread systems of the East 
are to be connected with strands across the continent upon 
which there may be continuous movement in both directions 
over the long stretches of inter- mountain territory. 
There are also plans for new extensions and _ tri- 
butary lines in that region between the Missouri 
and the Pacific, to cost more millions and to be 
completed in the course of six years. All this shows 
faith in the development of the vast stretch of land 
which will supply traffic for the increased capacity of the 
railroads and contribute to the prosperity of the whole 
country. There is no doubt, as Mr. Ackworth has been say- 
ing, that the American railroads need far more capital than 
America can supply, if they are to do justice to a traffic 
that is computed to double every ten years. If this exag- 
gerated statement were correct, the mileage and terminal 
facilities ought to be increased at the rate of about fifty per 
cent. every ten years. 
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YOUR THROAT 


WY YT uh ¢ y taking Evans’ Antisep- 
\\\ MX 1: : pd Throat Pastilles, which 
are prepared to a for- 
mula of the Liverpool 
Throat Hospital. They 
allay allinflamation and 
irritation and quickly 
give relief in Hoarse- 
ness, Loss of Voice, 
and other affections of 
the throat. Used and highly 
recommended - 4 oureminent 
Speakers, Preachers, Singers, 
ete. allover the world. Sold 
by all Chemists, Stores, &c., 
at 1/- and 4/6 per box. 
Send 1d. stamp (to cover 
postage) for sample box to 
EV. SONS, | & 
\ verpool. 
Ask fer Bvans' Pastilies, and 
refuse imitati All genué 
Pastilles bear the mark of a bar. 
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When the day’s work is done try a 


MUSTARD BATH 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 














BIRKBECK BANK] 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SovuTHAMPTON BuILpINncs, HicH Hotporn, W.C. 


23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 











TOURS. 





R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE (6,000 Tons). | 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES, March 9. 


£26 : 5. 


Plans from THE CRUISING CO., LTD., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N,W. 











TYPEWRITING. 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 
10,000 words. All work receives prompt and personal attention 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street. S.W. 





APPEALS. | 


HE SUPERFLUOUS DOG is often turned adrift to starve, 
or is kil ed in ways which cause much suffering. Leaflets urging humane 
treatment post free from NaTIoNaL CANINE Derence LEAGUE,27, Regent St.,S. W. 








THE CHURCH ARMY. 
THE LAST HOPE OF THOUSANDS. 


LABOUR HOMES throughout the country for reclamation 


of criminals and vagrants, and helping honest people in 
distress. 


EMIGRATION of men, families, and lads to Canada and 
Australia. 


— AIR HOMES for mothers and children from the 
slums. 


HELP and CARE for sick and suffering. 
NUMEROUS OTHER BRANCHES. 


PRAY HELP with funds, old clothes, firewood orders 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and waste paper for sorting. 
Cheques, crossed Barclays, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Sec., or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treas., 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 
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“Rexine’” by other leather 
cloths. It ts just as superior to 
those as It ts to leather 

















In “Rexine’” the grain ts well-defined, making 
it indistinguishable from leather It is more dur- 
able because the quality of “Rexine’ ts the best 

that can be made 


“Rexine” upholstering will be found in the large hotels 
and clubs’ If it withstands the wear and tear of 
these, it ts surely the best for the home 


Any turnishing house &c.,.will supply you with pat- 
terns «ud estimates in case ot difficulty write to 


The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co Lid. 


Reame Works. Hyde, 
Wr. Manchester 
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BANKING. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank, on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 2 per cent. 
per annum. 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 


5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 16th February, 1911. 


PARR’S BANK (LIMITED). 





Notice is hereby given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ call is Two per cent. per annum until further notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C., 16th February, 1911. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





HE NOTTINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION require the 

services of an experienced Secretary and Registration Agent for the thiee 
Parliamentary Divisions of the City. 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to 
the work of the Association. 

The salary offered is £300 per annum. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee will be a disqualification. 

Applications should be sent in writing to— 

Mr. RICHARD SANDS, Hen. Secretary. 
12, Victoria street, Nottingham. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 


The Council of University College, Nottingham, invite applications for the 
position of Registrar. The duties will be those usually appertaining to the 
position of Registrar of a University College, and the gentleman appointed will 
be expected to perform all the Secretarial duties connected with the College, 
and such other work of a similar character as may be assigned to him by the 
Council. Salary £2°0 per annum. 

Applications must be received not later than Saturday, February 18th, and 
should be addressed to J. A. H. GReen, Honorary secretary, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


Head Master: ARTHUR RowntrkE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





Preparation for Universities: Citizenship Course: 
Leisure Hour Pursuits. 


For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the 
Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


AGRIGULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 





Farm, 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1910-11, “ Architecture’). Essay Class (subject for 1910-11, 
“Nineteenth Century Poets”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, ete. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary C. mmittee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work indirect communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. New term now commencing. Write 
for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 





Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. | 


OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 


HERE will be an election in June, 1911, to Six Entrance 

Scholarships awarded on the results of an examination beginning 

on the 29th of April. Application Forms may be obtained at the School, 

and must be sent in to the Head Master, R. F. CHOLMELEY, Eszq., 
not later than Wednesday, the 15th of March. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg), 
Prospectus on application. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention 1s paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro. 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 


Universities and in business careers. 
e School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girten 
College. Cambridge Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School) 

House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses,&c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mk. H. KEELING, A.C.A. 
109, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 

Principal: Miss KEMP. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 

and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 

country with bracing air. Good i med service on main line. Escorts 
provided. 


Principal - * MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dvdlin.) 


SAN DOWV says: 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so long wished 
for, and I would never be without it. 












1 
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Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. Plasmon Oats, 6d. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 

Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 








Telegraphic Addresscs Kingsley Hotel—" Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direo., 
30-40, _Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
_____Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEW LYN’S 3 (Royal Exeter) ‘Hotel. Close Pier ; Ist- ‘Class ; ; moderate. 
SILV ER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. Fr rom 50/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 





Residence 




















BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. __HL J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. —_ EB Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4 J. Little. 
DEAL, 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Mise Brett and Mise Randall. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 




















ILFRACOMBE. 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDs. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Eetab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 


LLANELLY 





CLEVELAND HOTEL 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWIOKE PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. IIlustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


_ J. T. Weaver. 





_Grounds 9 sores. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL. Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 
SOUTHPORT. 


ROWNTREE'S | OAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noonTeas. Tel.647. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, and 











MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Eetablishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 








electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _—_—Mrs. T. Newbitt 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’ S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let ace. Tel. 212 











Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of *‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 

It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 

the Kind. 

‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,”’ 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 

ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Prick 84. By Post, 844. Awwrval SUBSORIPTION FOR THE Unity pD Kinepoyv, £2 
CoLontzs aND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class genera) circulation, 
the BCONOMIST i is subscribed to by Banking Honses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Inenrance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abr ; and, as ite columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MIL 

Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREFT, STRAND, W.C. 

and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peER ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisnine Co., Lip., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams : 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


“ Nationetta,” London. 
Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— F 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and’ Jephson. 











Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 
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The House of Cassell in presenting the following List of books 
would esteem applications for their Spring Catalogue, which 
contains interesting announcements in all branches of Literature. 


| The Truth about 
| 


Spain. 


By G. H. B. WARD. With 
|} 12 full-page plates from 
oereess. Cloth gilt, 

. net. 
} Mr. Charles Rudy in “‘ The 
| Daily Chronicle,” says:— 

‘In essentials Mr. Ward has 

} | grasped the evils of Modern 
| Spain as no other recent | 
| writer has done to my know- 
|ledge .. . and heavens 


|} knows it is strong enough as 


it is.’ 


the Horse. 


By CHARLES RICHARD- 
SON. Hunting Editor of the 
Field. With Coloured plates 
and numerous illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 25s. 
net 

. It will be highly 
prize “d whether for purposes 
of general study or of par- 
ticular rgference by all 
classes of readers who take 
a pride in the steady pro- 
| gress of the English horse.”’ 

—Scotsman. 





Familiar Wild 
Flowers. 


By Prof. F. E. HULME, 
F.L.S., with 40 Coloured 
Plates and Descriptive Text. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This is the ninth and 
final volume completing the 
“Who's Who” 
Flower World. 








The New Book of | 


in the Wild 


Italy, The Magic 
Land. 


By LILIAN’ WHITING. 
With 32 full-page plates from 
photographs. Cloth _ gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The author deals with the 
Period of Modern Art in 
Rome, Social Life in the 
Eternal City, Day Dreams in 
Naples, Voices of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the Italy of 
modern times. 


100 Popular 
Pictures. 


Facsimile reproductions in 
colour of Popular Pictures 


selected from the world’s | 


great galleries, with notes 


| on each picture by ARTHUR 
FISH and an introduction | 
iby M. H. 


SPIELMANN, 
F.S.A. In 2 vols. Cloth gilt, 
12s. each. 


Pall Mall Gazette says: 


| “The result is a gallery of 


beauty in every respect, 


| handsomely reproduced.” 


Photographed in Colours 
direct from Nature. 


Wild Flowers as 
they Grow. 


By H. ESS 
CORKE, F.R.P.S. With 
descriptive text by G. 
CLARKE 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


These are the first English 


wild flowers to be photo 
graphed in situ by the 
Lumicon process. 


2/- net NOVELS. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


With 6 Full Page Illustrations by Fred Pegra m. 


“ Daphne.” 


Warwick Deeping’s “ Bess of the Woods.” 


With Frontispiece by A. C. Michael. 





ENHIGH |! 


NUTTALL, B.Sc. 


In the Heart of 
Africa. 


By the DUKE OF MECK- 


| LENBURG, with 4 Coloured | 


| Plates, 147 Pages of Illus- 
trations, and 2 Maps. Cloth 
| gilt, 15s. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ It is safe to 
say that this book is likely 
to remain for some the 
Standard Authority. . 

The a are excel- 
ent 





The Desert 
Gateway. 


Biskra and Thereabouts. | 


By S. H. LEEDER. With 
16 Illustrations from  photo- 
| graphs. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


‘“*Mr. Leeder has given us 
another Biskra, than that of | 


{Mr. Hichens, interesting 
more human, and less ro- 
mantic. . . . Mr. Leeder 
| has treated his subject with 


| sympathy from a humane | 


| standpoint.”—The World. 


| The MacWhirter 
| Sketch Book. 


Being reproductions of 
f—- and Pencil Ske tches 
fre the Sketch Booxs of 
| JOHN MacWHIRTER, R.A 
| designed to assist the stu- 
dent of Landscape Painting 
in Water Colour., with intro- 
duction by EDWIN BALE, 
| R.I. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. 


| ewe: of Sahai? 
| BARRY PAIN’S 


LATEST : 


“Eliza Getting On.” 











Napoleon in His 
Own Defence. 


| By CLEMENT 
| SHORTER. With 5 plates. 
; Cloth gilt, 12s. net. 


“A decidedly welcome ad- 
| dition to Napoleonic litera- 
ture .. . no student will 
neglect the reading of the 
| letters themselves, which 
| are worth a good deal more 
| than many volumes which 
historians have given us.”’— 
The Daily Telegraph. 


| 


The ities 


Dictionary. 
A New and Original Work 
ro Reference to all the Words 
the English Language, 
with a full account of their 
origin, meaning, pronuncia- 
tion, and use. Upwards of 
3,000 Illustrations. New Edi- 
| tion, with Supplementary 
| Volume containing about 
| 28,000 additional words, and 
|a series of Original 
Coloured Plates. Complete 
| in Eight Vols. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net each; £3 net per set. 


ee 
| 
E 


Electricity in the 
Service of Man. 


First Vol. By R. MUL- 
LINEUX WALMSLEY, D.5c., 
Lond., F.R.S.E. 


This Edition has been | 
thoroughly revised and en- 
larged, incorporating all 
the latest appliances of 
Electricity. It is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


New 6/- NOVELS, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


The Money-Spider 
The Mark of His Calling (A Brilliant First Novel) Now Ready 
A Daughter of the Democracy’ - 


Now Ready - - 


Ready Shortly - 


William Le Queux. 
A. Allen Brockington. 
Ethel M. Forbes. 











A Kingdom of Dreams _ - J. J. Bell. 


Joan of the Tower Warwick Deeping. 














Prospectuses post free on application. 


Cassell -& Co., Ltd. La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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